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By Way OF INTRODUCTION 


By Way of Introduction .. . 


In Holland, the setting of The Secret of the 
Singing Tower, from which our cover picture is 
taken, Saint Nicholas Day, the children’s festi- 
val, comes on the sixth of December. The illus- 
tration shows St. Nicholas, followed by Black 
Peter with the switches for children who have 
not been good. The story was written by HAR- 
RIETT EVATT and published by Bobbs-Merrill 
(Indianapolis, $2.50). 


x 


Dr. Helen K. Mackintosh, author of our 
Guest Editorial, played a large part in the prep- 
aration of the Council's new elementary curricu- 
lum volume. 

x 


That realism is not incompatible with strong 
child appeal in young people’s books has been 
amply demonstrated in the distinguished works 
of Doris Gates. Mrs. CHARLEMAE ROLLINS 
writes appreciatively of her books in this issue. 
Mrs. Rollins is known to Council members espe- 
cially for her excellent publication, We Build 
Together, a list of children’s books about 
Negroes, along with criteria for their selection. 
She teaches a course in Children’s Literature at 
Roosevelt University, and is author of a new 
Science Research Associates pamphlet, The 
Magic World of Books. 


x 


Lois V. JOHNSON and MARY BANY show 
how the mechanics of composition may be 
taught without stifling the creative impulse. 


ze 


The many fine new children’s books about 
the American Indian are utilizing the recent 
autheropological and ethnological knowledge we 
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have about him. ETHEL NEWELL tells about the 
change in her stimulating article. 


x 


LouisE E. SHEPPARD tells how a school 
emergency led to an exciting class project. 


x 


Why not make good educational use of the 
town anniversary days? Mrs. LOUISE HOVDE 
MORTENSEN has excellent suggestions. 


x 


Perhaps no single topic in the field of the 
language arts arouses so much concern as the 
problem of grouping. Professor EDWARD W. 
DOLCH comes to grips with the basic issues and 
offers helpful suggestions to classroom teachers. 


x 


The editor of this magazine undertakes the 
somewhat hazardous task of listing the chief 
characteristics of a “modern” program in the 
language arts. 


x 


Elementary English is fortunate in bringing 
to its readers an exclusive report of a large- 
scale, generously financed study of children’s 
interests in reading and research. Professor HAR- 
LAN SHORES has contributed to many educa- 
tional journals, including this one. He is co- 
author of the widely used text, Fundamentals of 
Curriculum Development, and other books. 


x 


Dr. PAUL WITTY and Dr. RoBerT A. SIZE- 
MORE begin in this issue a comprehensive 
survey of current research on the subject of 
comic books. There will be three installments in 
all. 











Guest Editorial 


TEACHERS MUST BE CREATIVE 


If you have felt the satisfaction that 
comes in. growing plants from seed to 
flower, you know something of the joy of 
creating. Or perhaps you can bake a cake, 
write a poem, weave a fabric, shape a vase 
from clay, compose music for a song, or 
interpret a mood in dance form. These are 
all ways of being creative. 

But this Editorial is supposed to deal 
with English, to encourage teachers to do 
a better job of teaching. It is the teacher 
who has created some product out of her 
own ingenuity, imagination, and skill who 
can best guide children. She can encourage 
girls and boys to enjoy learning more be- 
cause they enter into all the activities of 
the classroom and of the school with a 
creative approach. The teacher herself 
must experience the feelings of success, 
frustration, accomplishment, satisfaction, 
and failure that are the ingredients of the 
creative act. Only then can she fully under- 
stand the problems of the children with 
whom she is living everyday, as they work 
with materials and ideas. 

Such a teacher recognizes that out of a 
stimulating environment comes the urge to 
express ideas orally and in writing. Chil- 
dren themselves may help to provide the 
materials that make the classroom an in- 
teresting place. It is the teacher who must 
serve as a balance wheel, and who must 
help children to recognize the need for 
equipment and materials. 

In every classroom there should be op- 
portunities for constructing, demonstra- 
ting, dramatizing, evaluating, experiment- 
ing, illustrating, manipulating, observing, 
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organizing, planning, questioning, record- 
ing, thinking, and understanding. In such 
activities children can see the need for 
choosing the right word to convey the ex- 
act meaning. Perhaps the problem is one 
of interpreting a character through infor- 
mal dramatization. Or perhaps a child 
needs to decide which of two reference 
books gives the best answer to a question, 
and to tell why. A child reads about and 
then demonstrates with a candle and a 
glass jar the scientific principle that a 
candle goes out as soon as the supply of 
oxygen is exhausted. In all of these situa- 
tions there can be a creative approach. 

Suppose that there is wall or floor 
space or a work table where materials can 
be spread out. There are large sheets of 
paper, crayons, typewriter, a picture 
dictionary, reference books, and readable 
books available. A child may write a play 
or a poem, prepare a contribution to the 
school newspaper, write or dictate a story 
in book form which he himself illustrates, 
prepare a diary record of his hamster, or 
compose a letter which will actually be 
mailed. 


Such activities as those described here 
are much more apt to result in permanent 
learning of skills than are formal exercises 
which take little account of the needs of 
each individual child. Creative activities 
are an accepted part of teaching and learn- 
ing when the teacher herself has the crea- 
tive point of view that results from her 
Own experiences as a learner. 

Helen K. 
U. S. Office of Education 


Mackintosh 
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CHARLEMAE ROLLINS 


The Work of Doris Gates 


As this article goes to press, our author- 
of-the-month, Doris Gates, will be re- 
ceiving the William Allen White Award 
at the Kansas Association of School Li- 
brarians, in Hutchinson, Kansas, for her 
latest book, Little Vic. 

The choice for this 
Award is made by children 
in grades three to nine in 
the State of Kansas. This 
year’s book is the over- 
whelming choice of 6,000 
more children than voted 
for the first Award, and 
polled more than twice the 
ballots cast for any other 
title. 

This shows not only 
that Doris Gates’ stories are 
important contributions to 
children’s literature as recognized by li- 
brarians, teachers, and parents, but that 
children read them and enjoy them! 

The William Allen White Award is 
one outward indication of the unerring 
good taste of children who are guided in 





Doris Gates 


the direction of good books. 

Doris Gates first attained prominence 
in the field of writing for children in 1940, 
when she published Blue Willow. This 
book was described as a “modern realistic 
story of migratory workers.” But Blue Wil- 
low is far more than that, as 
May Hill Arbuthnot says in 
her excellent text Children 
and Books (Scott-Fores- 
man), “Blue Willow has 
distinction of style, unusual 
beauty of theme, and an un- 
forgettable heroine, little 
Janey Larkin.” 

The book has had far- 
reaching influence in the 
writing and publishing 
field. It ushered in a whole 
new era of children’s books 
facing realistic problems in America. It en- 
couraged other writers and publishers to 
produce more books dealing with con- 
temporary life. It is often referred to as the 





Mrs. Rollins is Children’s Librarian at the Hall 
Branch of the Chicago Public Library. 
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“juvenile Grapes of Wrath,” and has had 
many imitators. 

Julia L. Sauer, distinguished librarian 
and writer of Rochester, New York, wrote 
a stirring article in the Library Journal 
(January 15, 1941), titled “Making the 
World Safe for the Janey Larkins,” in 
which she says in part, “But certainly the 
greatest need of today of the child 8 to 14, 
is for books that will make him see, make 
him think, and help him to relate facts. . . 
Can impassioned books that depict social 
conditions be written? Two months ago we 
should have said, ‘We hope so.’ Now, we 
can say, ‘Yes,’ because it has been done. 
Doris Gates has written a story of our 
migratory population. Janey Larkin is an 
American child with longing in her heart 
to stay somewhere, to settle so her roots 
may go down deep in our American soil 
and draw from it strength and nourish- 
ment. She is as real American as Tom 
Sawyer or Jo March ... We need many 
more books about the Janey Larkins in our 
literature for children . . . and when we get 
them, we will need courage to give them 
to our children.” 

Courageous authors and publishers rec- 
ognized this need in the 1940’s and began 
to give us realistic stories purposefully 
slanted toward many of the problems faced 
by today’s children. 

Bess Porter Adams, in her recent publi- 
cation, About Books and Children (Henry 
Holt & Co. 1954), published fourteen 
years later, says, “In Blue Willow, Doris 
Gates has created a sensitive perceptive 
character, Janey Larkin, who clings 
through adversity to the beauty of her 
treasured blue willow plate. Set against her 
background of poverty and the insecurity 
known to migrant workers, Janey is a child 


to remember long after the book has been 
laid aside.” 


Miss Gates in speaking of the book 


said, “Blue Willow shows a child clinging 


to a symbol of beauty to satisfy the craving 
for security which the adults around her 
had failed to provide her with.” 

In all her stories, Doris Gates recog- 
nizes the fact that children live in an adult 
world and they must fit their dreams and 
expectations to it. The world of Janey Lar- 
kin is a world where things are happening 
to children—things that are far more im- 
portant to them than things in history 
books. When a sixth grader asks for a 
book about “right now,” it is important 
that the book he reads be one which makes 
him think and helps him to grow in under- 
standing of the “right now” world. 

Before writing Blue Willow, Doris 
Gates wrote Sarah’s Idea, the story of a 
little girl whose life on a prune ranch in 
California parallels her own life. Sarah 








' it | <A 
From Sarah’s Idea 


longed for a burro all her own. She knew 
she couldn’t have a burro simply by asking 
for it. Her parents had told her so. She had 
to do something about it. She had great 
faith in things going right instead of 
wrong. This faith gave her the courage to 
persevere—to work hard for what she 
wanted. 


This is a book written out of the 
author’s own life experiences, for like 
Sarah’s family, the Gates family lived on a 
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prune ranch in the Santa Clara Valley of 
California, and Doris had a little gray 
burro named Jinny. Miss Gates’ father was 
a physician who practiced medicine in a 
small town. When Doris was Sarah's age, 
he decided that his two little girls should 
have the experience of growing up on a 
ranch. After seventeen years of making his 
rounds in the rural areas to patients in a 
side-winding Oldsmobile, he moved his 
family to the prune ranch that had been his 
family home. They lived there until Doris 
and her sister started to high school. 

It was here on the beautiful ranch close 
to horses, dogs, chickens, rabbits, and other 
animals that her love for all creatures de- 
veloped. She got to know the neighboring 
fruit farmers as well as the migrant fruit 
pickers. Her first hand knowledge of the 
problems of these people makes her stories 
vivid and alive with warmth and under- 
standing. It is because she knows and loves 
the world and the creatures she writes 
about that her stories find such enthusiastic 
response from the children. 

It is hard indeed to find a little girl 
who does not immediately identify herself 
with Kate, who says in Sensible Kate, “I'm 
not cute and I’m not pretty. I’m just sen- 
sible.” When her new-found friend the 
young artist questioned this, Kate 
answered, “Because if you’re just sensible, 
you always have to do what’s expected of 
you, and if you’re pretty people don’t seem 
to care.” “Why not do the unexpected 
some day just for fun?” he asked. “No,” 
she said, “I'd better stick to being just sen- 
sible. After all, a person has to have some- 
thing and I'd better make the most of what 
I’ve got. Being sensible is better than not 
being anything at all.” 

To quote just this to a reluctant girl 
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reader, preferably one who is obviously not 
pretty or cute (and the majority are in this 
group), is sufficient introduction to this 
book.When the book is returned the librar- 
ian knows by the radiant smile on the 
reader’s face that she is one with Kate, who 
says at the end of the book, “I’d rather be 
Sensible Kate than anyone in the world. 
Even a Movie Actress!” 

Many teachers and mothers, too, have 
unconsciously blessed the author for such 
a satisfying story and one that girls find 
completely believable. There are, of course, 
other factors in the book—the adopted 
child and the universal appeal of the 
orphan. Kate is an orphan, but her story 
is no tear-jerker in the maudlin sense. It 
does touch the heart, but in a straight-for- 
ward happy fashion. If there are tears in it 
they are tears of two kinds—happiness as 
well as sadness. Many little girls want and 
need books that make them cry a little. 
Nearly every librarian knows a little girl 
who asks for “‘a sad book.” 

Sensible Kate is not a sad book in that 
sense. It shows a child meeting every phase 
of living: birth, death, loneliness, antago- 
nism, friendship, and adjusting to these 
things with dignity. 

My Brother Mike also deals with the 
child without a permanent family, the very 
real problem of the foster-child. This is 
perhaps the least understood of all the 
Gates books, and yet is one of the most 
needed books in many libraries today. It 
touches the problem of the returned con- 
vict. (It is the only children’s book to this 
writer's knowledge that deals with this im- 
portant theme.) It took four years to write 
this story. 

Doris Gates said, “I wrote the book 
after a visit to San Quentin penitentiary 
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where I talked to many of the men at a 
meeting of a club formed of convicts. Some 
of the men spoke of their children and it 
suddenly occurred to me that some of these 
men would have to return to their chil- 
dren. How would they feel about it? Above 
all, how would the children feel?” 

“This is a deeply perceptive book,” says 
Josette Frank in Your Child’s Reading To- 
day (Doubleday, 1954). 

Indeed, Doris Gates is a “deeply per- 
ceptive” person, and a courageous writer 
—one who is not afraid to write about a 
child who comes to grips with reality as 
Billy, the foster-child, does. 

Here is a story about a lonely little 
boy living in a foster home where there is 
no love, understanding, or warmth. He 
longs for a hero. Fundamentally, it is a 
longing for his own father. It matters little 
that his imaginary hero rides in a new 
Cadillac instead of on a “prancing steed in 
shining armour.” This longing is just as 
real and just as satisfying when it is real- 
ized. The realization comes in the form of 
a tramp whom he meets accidentally on the 
edge of town. Complete understanding and 
companionship come from Billy’s friend- 
ship with the tramp, who tells him about 
a fabulous character, “My Brother Mike.” 

Doris Gates said, “This book evoked 
two of the most significant letters that I 
have ever received from readers. In each 
case the writer insisted that the book had 
changed his life. One writer was a boy and 
one a young girl.” 

North Fork is another story which was 
the subject of much controversy when it 
was published in 1945. Critics of the book 
resented what they called “a negative ap- 
proach to the racial question.” 

It concerns Drew Saunders, a spoiled 
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heir to the lumber mills in North Fork. 
After the death of his parents, his aunt, 
fearing he would grow up into a snob, sent 
him to North Fork to spend a year in a 
school where he was the only white boy 
in the 8th grade class. All the others were 
American Indians. It was there, high in the 
Sierras, that he learned to value each in- 
dividual for his own worth. But this truth 
was learned the hard way. A plane crash 
in the snow-covered mountains brought 
crowds of airline officials to the little 
settlement of North Fork. Monty, the 
Indian boy who had gradually grown to 
be his friend, showed him what it meant to 
believe in one’s fellow man. Piney, an old 
Indian who lived all alone in the moun- 
tains, had heard the plane crash but no one 
believed him—no one but Monty, the 
Indian boy. And Drew Saunders knew why 
they didn’t believe him. Simply because he 
was an Indian! But the old man was right 
and the others were wrong. After Monty 
found the wrecked plane and was rewarded 
with a scholarship, Drew thought, ‘Never 
again,” he vowed, “as long as he lived 
would his reactions to any man’s state- 
ments be conditioned by his color. Piney 
had known and the white men hadn't. 
Monty had trusted that knowledge and 
trusting, had achieved what no man up to 
that moment had been able to achieve.” 
Drew’s ambitions. grew and matured. 
He would become not just a wealthy mill 
owner, but a lumberman who loved the 


pine trees and wanted to conserve the great 
forests. 


The U.S. Bureau of Forestry com- 
mended Doris Gates for her contribution 
to the Conservation Program and con- 
gratulated her on the fact that all the in- 
formation in the book is absolutely correct. 
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Far more important is the fact that the 
Indian children of North Fork loved the 
story and proudly presented it as a play in 
their school. Over the years they have con- 
sidered it “our book.” 

Another important concept that North 
Fork brings to the attention of young peo- 
ple is death. This is rarely found in current 
children’s books, but Josette Frank says, 
“Some concept of death is necessary to 
everyone, and this includes children.” 

The understanding teacher in the story 
helped Drew, whose own parents had been 
killed in an airplane crash, to understand 
and accept death in this way: “When you 
get to studying history, really studying it, 
you'll discover that a lot of progress has 
come out of tragedy. It’s as if the dead 
spurred the living on. The only real 
tragedy comes when people die in vain . . . 
The living owe the dead an obligation. 
They have a debt to all the suffering that 
has been endured in the past. Your father 
was a good man, a good lumberman, and a 
good forester. He had dreams and plans, 
all right. Now it’s your job to make those 
dreams come true for him, and to add to 
them even better dreams of your own. I 
suspect that that’s about all that living 
really is, Drew.” 

Julia Sauer’s article continues to throw 
light on books that come to grips with 
everyday problems. She says, “Books on 
such subjects should not attempt to solve 
these problems; they cannot solve them .. . 
but it can at least present them so that chil- 
dren may be turning them over in their 
minds and hearts as they grow in under- 
standing with these pictures before them. 
Answers and solutions may come. Pre- 
judice in all its forms and establishments 
—class, racial, religious—could be com- 
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bated in children’s books. It is not enough 
to turn down books that show prejudice. 
We need a positive approach and no child 
is too young to need it.” 

Few cowboy stories for younger boys 
and girls are as full of fun and authentic 
ranch activities as Trouble for Jerry. Jerry’s 





From Trouble for Jerry 


trouble was in the form of “dudes”—and 
girl dudes at that—two girls whose plans 
included a visit that would last the whole 
summer. Jerry’s troubles caused him to for- 
get his obligation as a host, but the dudes, 
particularly Sarah and her burro, helped 
Jerry to understand that girls can be good 
sports and helpful companions. 

River Ranch is a book which Dotis 
Gates explains was written with a purpose. 
She set out to write an “easy book for older 
children.” She heard that a writer who ob- 








From River Ranch 
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jected to the dialect planned to ‘clean up’ 
the grammar in Will James’ Smoky, and 
re-write it. She says, “I had no thought 
that I might forstall the re-writing of 
Smoky. I simply felt as one who loved 
children’s literature, and as an author of 
children’s books it was my duty to recog- 
nize the need for these special books in a 
special field and to supply at least one in 
an effort to save the great books for chil- 
dren.” 

River Ranch does serve a worthy pur- 
pose. Any librarian or teacher faced with 
the problem of finding an exciting story 
for a teen-ager in high school whose read- 
ing ability is below 6th grade, is grateful 
for this book. Boys are especially attracted 
because the story is a fast-paced account of 
cattle rustlers, mystery, and exciting adven- 
ture on a ranch. Here, as in all her books, 
Miss Gates writes of California, where she 
lives. Here also is a book growing out of 
a need that Doris Gates as a librarian knew 
first hand. She has been a Children’s Li- 
brarian and she is aware of the problems 
faced by librarians. She has been a teacher, 
and therefore is aware of the difficulties 
that arise with slow readers who are too 
mature for ‘easy readers’. 

At a meeting of librarians, Doris Gates 
told an unforgettable story about a little 
migrant farm girl who longed for a tree 
at Christmas. Her family couldn’t afford to 
buy a tree, so she found a perfectly sym- 
metrical tumbleweed which represented 
for her the spirit of Christmas. Hesitating 
to share its beauty for fear adults would 
not understand, she hid her “tree.” But she 
was rewarded when a keenly discerning 
social worker saw it and understood that a 
makeshift Christmas tree—a tumbleweed 
—could mean more to a little girl than all 
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the tinsel balls to be found in the dime 
store. 

After hearing the story, two Negro li- 
brarians timidly approached her and sug- 
gested that she write a story about Negroes 
for children. Doris Gates was instantly in- 
terested, but skeptical and with deep sin- 
cerity asked, “But do you think I can? I'd 
love to try.” 

Her deep understanding and enjoy- 
ment of all kinds of people makes her the 
perfect choice of a writer for a story such 
as Little Vic. She says of it, “I have always 
had clear images of what each one of the 
children in my books looked like. I could 





From Little Vic 


pick them out of a crowd. And Pony Rivers 
happened to be a Negro. I had wanted all 
children to identify with Pony without 
knowing the color of his skin. I wanted 
them to feel with him, to suffer with him 
and then find out after he had, that the 
color of his skin made no difference at all 
between his feelings and theirs.” 

Little Vic is often listed as a horse 
story, and indeed it is, but more than that 
it is the story of a homeless orphan’s de- 
votion to an ideal. Without home or par- 
ents to love, it is easy to understand how a 
boy like Pony could lavish all his devotion 
on a beautiful colt—a colt which everyone, 
even his owners, agreed would never 
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amount to anything. He followed the horse 
whenever he was sold, working without 
pay, just to be allowed to care for him. In 
spite of all outward appearances, he never 
wavered in his faith and confidence that 
Little Vic would some day win a great race. 

Doris Gates’ stories are often classified 
as “Stories of Family Life,” and they are 
well placed in that category. Five of her 
eight books have to do with children in 
broken homes and three are about children 
in happy well-adjusted homes. One is an 
outstanding example of a devoted and 
understanding step-mother. 

Whether she is writing about children 
in well-adjusted homes where there is love 
and security, or whether she points up the 
lack of these fundamental values in other 
stories, her emphasis is on the importance 
of family life. She writes about children 


with a sharpened perception of their 
deeper needs. 

In an article in the Horn Book (July 
1941) entitled, “Pasture Enough,” she 
makes a moving plea for more getting to- 
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gether for reading by families: “Reading is 
by no means the only interest which we as 
families can share with our children, but 
it is a good one with which to begin since 
all interests may radiate from it.” 

Doris Gates is married. Her husband is 
a famous Los Angeles lawyer. At present 
she is living in beautiful Carmel (by the 
sea) California, where she devotes all her 
time to her writing and her lovely home. 

She says, “I don’t like cities except as 
places to visit and I am passionately fond 
of the outdoors. I love animals and can’t 
imagine living without a dog. I think it 
goes without saying, I enjoy people. The 
only ones I find dull are those who are 
complacent.” 

BOOKS WRITTEN BY DORIS GATES 
SARAH'S IDEA 1938 
BLUE WILLOW 1940 
SENSIBLE KATE 1943 
TROUBLE FOR JERRY 1944 
NORTH FORK 1945 
MY BROTHER MIKE 1948 
RIVER RANCH 1949 


LITTLE VIC 1951 
All published by Viking Press 
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Compositions, Not Commas 


Tom groaned when the group sug- 
gested that each person write a short com- 
position describing some amusing incident 
for the class magazine. 

“Do I have to? I can’t write anything!” 
Tom slouched in his seat and shoved his 
long legs out in the aisle. When he was in- 
formed by his classmates that he could at 
least try, he half-heartedly picked up his 
pencil and pulled a piece of paper toward 
him. 

“It will just come back full of red 
marks and won't be any good anyway.” 

This attitude was unlike Tom. Though 
the school year had just begun, he had 
made many contributions to the group and 
had cheerfully helped on any project the 
class started. Because he could express him- 
self well, his fellow students already 
looked to him for ideas and leadership. 
What written work he had done had been 
carelessly executed and it had been noted 
that he needed to learn to punctuate and 
paragraph, as well as pay more attention to 
margins and capitals. This was the first 
time, however, that any creative writing 


had been asked of him. 


For a while Tom stared at the blank 
paper before him and then he began to 
write in an apparently effortless manner. 
He was through before some of the others 
had finished discussing possible topics. 
When finished, he scuffled up to the desk 
and tossed his paper across with the com- 
ment, “Well, there’s a piece of nothing.” 


This is an edited copy of Tom’s com- 
position. The original copy was carelessly 
written, and it was almost void of margins, 
paragraphs, and punctuation. 


An Amusing Incident 

It was a hot summer day. It was the 
kind of hot summer day that makes the 
heat curl in ribbons above the sidewalk. 

Over in the next yard the two little 
neighbor kids were playing. They didn’t 
appear to notice that the sun was bearing 
down upon the earth, and that everything 
was preparing to crinkle into nothingness 
the way cellophane does when it touches 
a live coal. 

I felt I weighed a hundred pounds 
more than usual. It was hard to move, but 
I managed to amble along a path of shade 
over to where the kids were playing. 

“What goes here?” I asked. 

Timmy, the littlest one, was sitting on 
top of a sprinkler. “This is my whale. I’m 
sitting under his water spout and riding all 
over the arctic ocean.” 

Just then Rickey put his head out from 
under a blanket he had made into sort of 
a tent. “I’m eskimo and this is my igloo.” 

For once I didn’t say “You crazy kids!” 
Instead I went back to my hammock and 
pretended that I was a penguin riding on 
a cake of ice. 


Tom exemplified a challenge to his 
teacher to maintain a balance between ef- 
fective written expression and well-de- 
veloped language skills. 

The school has an obligation to teach 
the mechanics of written expression. 
Capitalization, punctuation, and correct 


Dr. Johnson is Associate Professor of Education 
at Los Angeles State College. Miss Bany is a 
teacher in the Alhambra, California, city schools. 
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COMPOSITION, Not COMMAS 


form can be tangibly and quickly observed. 
It is normal for a teacher to diagnose a 
composition for the purpose of improving 
skills. In doing this, she often overlooks 
creativeness of expression. 

A composition written in the writer's 
own words is an expression of an individ- 
ual personality. It has been created and 
therefore prized by the creator. If the skills 
are the focus of much concentration and 
the composition marked in red and re- 
turned to be re-written, the student will 
soon lose the desire to express himself in 
writing. 

If the individual is to be served func- 
tionally, the accepted skill forms in writing 
must be so well developed that they are 
used with a minimum of effort, or almost 
“unconsciously.” Before this need can be 
realized by the student, his creative writ- 
ings must be accepted as worthwhile con- 
tributions. He must have self-confidence 
and the desire to express himself. 

Many of the children in this class had 
gained a command of language skills. Tom 
had not done this because he believed “he 
could not write anyway” and, concomi- 
tantly, felt no need to develop skill in 
writing mechanics. He first needed con- 
vincing approval of his writing ability, and 
second, he needed to understand and accept 
the responsibility for self-improvement in 
language skills. 

Tom would begin to respect his own 
writing ability if his story was accepted by 
his peers, but unless Tom were willing to 
write it in a more presentable form, his 
story was not likely to be chosen. The chil- 
dren agreed that they would like to select 
the stories for their magazine by listening 
to them. The teacher also asked the chil- 
dren if they preferred to read their own 
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stories or have them read by the teacher. 
It was the group decision that the teacher 
read them. 

The vivid word pictures, the humor 
and imagination shown in Tom’s story re- 
sulted in the class accepting it with en- 
thusiastic approval. These good points in 
the story were discussed. Even after this ac- 
ceptance, Tom was not completely assured 
that he could express himself in writing. 
However, he was convinced enough to 
show willingness to recopy his paper and 
ask for help in correcting it. 

The teacher decided to select the most 
needed corrections to discuss with Tom 
rather than attempt to correct all his errors. 

At the first conference the suggestion 
was made to Tom that he read his story 
aloud so that his phrasing and intonation 
would indicate where punctuation was 
needed. Tom was able to “hear” his sen- 
tences. To further reinforce his understand- 
ing of sentence form, the teacher punc- 
tuated the sentences as Tom watched. In 
this way the conventional symbols gained 
meaning for him. 

Other brief individual conferences in- 
troduced Tom to additional punctuation. 
He was referred to his English book for 
illustrations when he questioned and 
wanted more help. 

Tom showed interest in improving his 
paper. He was now willing and ready to 
see the importance of using symbols to 
punctuate writing. He agreed that further 
study was necessary. 

Previously Tom had paid little at- 
tention to the class instruction in English. 
Now when he realized the necessity for 
learning the mechanics of written lan- 
guage, he was sometimes annoyed at his 
inability to understand the group lessons. 
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The teacher had many children in the 
class who needed individual help. There 
was group instruction to provide as well, 
but a systematic and continuous program 
was planned for Tom alone. Once Tom 
recognized that he needed knowledge of 
writing mechanics, he assumed the respon- 
sibility for learning, and thus it was not so 
demanding of teacher time as might be 
supposed. 

Before anyone can express himself 
freely, either orally or in writing, he must 
feel a certain amount of security that what 
he is going to say will be accepted. A red- 


“Fun With Books” 


Oh! for a book 


In a cozy nook. (Our Library) 
But I see 


Such joy is not for me. 


Every time we have an activity in the 
library my principal, who is almost a “hu- 
man tape recorder,” says, “Write it down. 
Why don’t you keep a record of some of 
these things?” 

Well, here it is! 


The following is one of many activities 
we have carried on. It is by far not the best 
nor the worst. In the sharing of this we 
hope it may prove stimulating and en- 
couraging to the many who find “crea- 
tivity” tiresome and unrewarding. 


Why create? 

What is creativity? To some the word 
has become an ogre looming on the 
horizon; to others, a harum scarum, un- 
planned way of doing things. Truly it is 
neither. It is rather a guided, living and 
learning activity, the success of which is 
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penciled composition does not indicate to 
the author the need for further study in 
language skills, but rather suggests to him 
that his own creativity in writing is lack- 
ing. 

Even the dullest of compositions 
should be read to find a spark of the 
writer's own feeling, not to search out the 
missing commas. In most cases, once a 
child feels respect for his own ability to 
create with words, he will see meaning for 
all skills used, and show willingness to 
learn added skills because he finds the need 


to use them. 


LouISE E. SHEPPARD 


directly dependent upon the kind and 
quality of pre-planning and preparation of 
the teacher. How many times have we not 
heard teachers say, “I just don’t go in for 
that kind of stuff,” or “I really haven't 
time for that,” or “If I teach them to read 
I’m doing well.” And last: “When testing 
time comes they won't be tested in “Crea- 
tivity” but in “Reading” and “Arithmetic.” 

All right. They are tested in Reading. 
However, background information is most 
essential to creative thought and action. A 
mind void of ideas has not yet reached the 
point of creative readiness. Just as certain 
psychological and . physiological factors 
determine reading readiness, just so do 
these factors operate in determining when 
and how a child will create. 


On the spot 
Some time back our school system was 
in the national spotlight as a result of 


Miss Sheppard is a librarian in the William M. 
Alexander School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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“School Today on Television and Radio.” 
The maintenance workers in our system, 
engineers and janitors, went on strike, and 
children were unable to attend school in 
unheated buildings. 

This situation provided an excellent 
opportunity for the many fine teachers in 
our city to bring the classroom into each 
home. Children were taught by radio and 
television. Our late beloved Superintend- 
ent, William H. Lemmle, was to a great 
degree responsible for this. 

The boys and girls of our school were 
asked to give a library lesson. This lesson, 
which was really a round table discussion 
of books, won us many friends. Imagine 
our surprise when after the strike we re- 
ceived a request from the manager of the 
radio station asking if we would consider 
doing a series of programs. These pro- 
grams were to be similar in kind and 
quality to the one done during the strike. 
Of course we all carolled a great big “Yes,” 
little knowing what such a commitment 
entailed. 

Like a general marshaling his forces I, 
as librarian, read everything on radio and 
radio techniques I could lay hands upon. 
Eight children were selected for each of the 
fifteen minute Saturday morning broad- 
casts. The youngsters participating were 
part of a Reading Enrichment Group and 
had shown an unusual interest in books. 
These children also possessed a high degree 
of reading ability. In this group reading 
was done intensively and extensively in 
various areas: biography, travel, science, 
humor, science fiction, etc. The ages of the 
children ranged from five to eleven years 
old. Our: five-year-old was a kindergarten 
beaver whose avid interest in stories and 
picture books made her a natural for a 
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program of the type we had in mind. 


Comes the fun 

Each Monday prior to the Saturday 
broadcast the youngsters met in the library 
and talked books and authors. The Beims, 
Petershams, and Lois Lenski became just 
folk we knew and liked a lot. The entire 
series had to be planned well in advance. 
The laughter and banter during the script 
writing period compensated for the innum- 
erable details which are a necessary part of 
such a project. 

Ten children came to write script; 
eight were selected. How were they 
chosen? You just talked yourself in. Your 
enthusiasm about your book and your 
author gave you the “go” sign. Have you 
read this one? What did you feel about it? 
That was all that was needed. 

The comments, questions, and courte- 
ous give and take were recorded. This 
tedious job became the lot of our Super- 
visor of Libraries. All responses were spon- 
taneous and unrehearsed. Parents also sent 
in comments the children had made at 
home about the books they had borrowed. 


On the air 

Each Saturday my heart did flip-flops. 
I was never quite sure of what a few of my 
beavers would say. Would Jewel, our 
loquacious bookworm, hog the discussion? 
Would Frieda (our five year old) become 
temperamental, smile sweetly, and say not 
a word? Any similarity between the Satur- 
day programs and the Monday get-to- 
gethers was welcome and hailed with 
hurrahs. I gave the lead questions and the 
ball would roll until we were off the air. 


Garlic and bouquets 
After each broadcast there were many 
revisions to be made before the next. Our 
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“FUN WITH BOOKS” 


most Caustic critic and militant friend (the 
Physical Education Specialist) gauged the 
public pulse. Then, we had a whiff of the 
garlic which more than seasoned the bou- 
quets. Fortunately there were more of the 
latter. The bouquets we stored away, and 
then began an unprejudiced analysis of the 
garlic, knowing full well the deep sincerity 
which prompted each criticism. 

Were the children using my name too 
much? Yes. Time used in addressing me 
could serve to plug an exciting story. Was 
there too much of me in the program? No. 

The children nedeed alert guidance to 
maintain spontaneity even though they 
possessed a great deal of poise and a high 
degree of intelligence. In addition the story 
told by me gave the program the much 
needed “meat.” 

Should a larger number of pupils have 
been used in each program? No. For radio 
work of this type a small group with inten- 
sive training is far more desirable than a 
large group. Then, too, voice changes are 
confusing unless each person is addressed 
individually by name. 

What about having homogeneous 
groups according to age rather than a 
range of ages from five to eleven? No. 

Using children of various age levels 
covered a wider range of story interests and 
assured us a listening audience on different 
levels. What five-year-old wouldn’t be 
keyed up to hear another five-year-old tell 
a story on the radio? After all, no matter 
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what the educational values of a radio pro- 
gram, it must first attract attention and 
then comes the listening. This had to be 
constantly kept in mind. A basic pattern 
was followed, yet within its framework 
variety was essential in order to keep inter- 
est high. To make them want to listen is 
half the battle. From the many letters and 
telegrams of commendation which we re- 
ceived, the kids did just that. It was a hectic 
time! 

Did the youngsters listen? Most cer- 
tainly. How did we know? Well, each class 
which came to the library was given an 
Opportunity to discuss the program of the 
previous week. The Enoch Pratt Branch 
nearest our school displayed the books 
which were to be discussed each week. It 
was heart-warming to have a child say, 
“Please finish the story we heard you begin 
on the radio,” or “May I borrow the book 
Frieda talked about?” 

Last and most important, children who 
to my knowledge had been “Silent Sams 
and Sals” began talking about books. 
Scores of children queried, “May I tell 
about my stories?” “Jewel didn’t mention 
Lois Lenski’s newest book on the program, 
but I’ve read it.” 

When a kindergarten child of only 
five clasps your hand and says, “I’m learn- 
ing to write my name so that I can join the 
library and borrow a book like Frieda 
did—” I ask you, did we have “Fun With 
Books?” 





ETHEL NEWELL 


The Indian Stereotype Passes 


Edgar Wyatt of Tucson, Arizona, has 
recorded for young readers in his biogra- 
phy of Cochise the following words from 
Colonel Griffith: “Indians are Indians. 
They’re all alike. Ignorant, smelly savages, 
all of them.” 

All alike. Savages. Those words might 
have been spoken by any American. And 
most Americans believed with Colonel 
Griffith that this savage must be exter- 
minated. 

Small wonder this generalized Indian, 
the one on the American nickel, the villain 
of the Wild West show, came into being 
and remained so long a mystery. So vividly 
was this scalping stereotype in feathers 
and war paint etched upon the American 
memory that he remains to this day the 
symibol of “an Indian”—a stolid, bronze- 
skinned savage who was neither human 
nor understandable in any degree. 


The passing of the stereotype is to be 
noted. If ever there existed the Indian most 
Americans know best—the bloodthirsty 
heathen of the frontier, or even the highly 
romanticized one of Longfellow or Cooper, 
he belongs to the past with the Egyptians. 
The Indian in new books is the Indian of 
reality who is psychologically valid for our 
boys and girls today. 

For too long we were told tales of the 
befeathered Redskin and of his heathen 
atrocities upon our founding grandparents, 
but nothing of the truth that this was their 
land, given them, as they believed, by their 
gods. We invaded it, destroyed it for their 
use, and forever misunderstood them, de- 


liberately it sometimes appeared. Not 
much was made of the erring policy of the 
government, which for more than fifty 
years handled the Indian problem through 
the war department, bent on extermina- 
tion. Not much was made of another half- 
century of enforced assimilation, an effort 
to stamp out the Indian by making him 
white. 

But a bright new day for the Indian 
dawned as recently as twenty-five years ago 
when some wise officials took note of the 
song— 

My Mother's house 

My father’s fields 

Are all around me. 

The ways of my people 
From the oldest times 
They are around me, too. 


Younger Brother of Waterless Moun- 
tain (Laura Armer) spoke words of revela- 
tion to Washington officials also when he 
said: “If Uncle were here, he could make 
you understand that all that has gone be- 
fore has much to do with us.” 

So the Indians were permitted to be 
Indians. Their culture was taught in the 
schools, and a great revival of their arts 
and crafts was begun. In the Indian heart 
was born a new song of gladness—a proud 
song of their people who herded the sheep, 
dug in the soil, wove blankets with designs 
too from the heart, who sang and danced 
and walked in humility before their gods, 
ever mindful of the beauty around them; 
of fathers and mothers and children who 
loved and found joy in the hogan, in the 
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THE INDIAN STEREOTYPE PASSES 


sky, the earth, and all good things about 
them. 

Instead of the stereotype, we meet in 
stories today the accurately portrayed In- 
dian, a particular Indian living on his res- 
ervation, keeping the best of his own but 
eager too for what the white man’s way has 
to offer him, an Indian with many prob- 
lems arising from too-rapid assimilation, 
but an Indian possessing the courage for 
his problems. 

To be sure, some story Indians are 
created self-consciously by writers with a 
too earnest message, fired by the One 
World trend of the day, but many chil- 
dren’s authors are writing graceful stories 
of a minority people, stories with freshness, 
ease, anal excellence of style, accuracy in re- 
search and approach, with the morals so 
gracefully concealed the reader is unaware 
of their existence. The best of these books 
measure high on the most selective literary 
yardstick. 

And while caution always is to be ex- 
ercised in the over-earnest use of these 
books as social science enrichment, the 
serious reader may find with satisfaction 
that these books do, in addition to telling a 
good story with good style, clarify the In- 
dian’s problems, do portray him as an un- 
derstandable human being, do make sig- 
nificant his importance in history and his 
contribution to the world, do bring the 
particular Indian and his culture into focus, 
and do help a young reader gain under- 
standing, sympathy, and friendship for the 
Indian. 


The most sensitive stories about In- 
dians today have pointed up the universal 
sameness of people everywhere in their 
family relationships and basic needs. They 
have made us feel that the smoke from 
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hearth fires from the hogan of the South- 
western desert, from the chickee of the 
Florida swamps, and from everywhere that 
people live, rises with a universal prayer 
for guidance of “The People.” 

Yes, a stereotype has passed and there 
has emerged in his place an Indian, honest 
and good company for boys and girls who 
live in today’s world. 

Today’s books 

The Southwest, the region from which 
archaeologists have been best able to redis- 
cover the “scattered pages of man’s auto- 
biography” (Ann Axtell Morris, Digging 
in The Southwest), is the setting for a 
large number of these books portraying the 
new Indian. 

Laura Armer’s Waterless Mountain, 
which won the Newbery Award twenty 
three years ago, tells with more fidelity 
than most the spirituality of a Navaho. 

Books for the younger group do not 
treat problems, but rather present the In- 
dian children as children—with parents, 
pets, food, and interests in common with 
the little white readers. These stories, such 
as In My Mother's House, by Ann Nolan 
Clark, will establish the Indian as a friend 
and an interesting person. The same digni- 
fied, cadenced prose is found in Mrs. 
Clark’s Little Herder Series published by 
the government for use in the Indian 
schools but with invitation to all to use for 
background and as needed. The poetic 
prose of In My Mother's House shows the 
beauty of pueblo thinking and living in 
the exquisite closing lines, oft quoted— 

The pueblo, 
The people, 
And fire, 

And fields, 


And water, 
And lands, 
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And animals— 
I string them together 


Like beads. 

They make a chain, 

A strong chain, 

To hold me close 

To home, 

Where I live 

In my Mother's house. 
Mrs. Clark, whose Secret of the Andes won 
for her the coveted Newbery Award in 
1953, is one of the most gifted and quali- 
fied writers in this field. And since often 
we make a social science approach to these 
stories, we have the right and obligation of 
inquiring into any writer’s qualifications 
and research, for certainly accuracy is one 
of the first criteria on our measuring stick. 

Mrs. Clark’s newest book, Blue Can- 

yon Horse, now in the book stores, again 
demonstrates the author’s exceptional skill; 
but in the light of Indian study it is im- 
portant more as an example of the accom- 
plishment of an Indian artist today—Allan 


Hauser, Apache Indian artist-teacher. In 
characteristic rhythmic style, Mrs. Clark 
tells a story of a mare and an Indian boy 
in a wild setting of 


Cliffs, where the mescals bloom, rise up- 
ward, 
pink-red and purple-blue, 
Cliffs, where the cacti bloom, rise upward 
from the floor of the canyon, 
from the heart of the world. 


Another favorite book by Mrs. Clark is 
Little Navajo Bluebird, story of little Doli, 
her sheep, her weaving, Older Brother’s 
going away to the white man’s school, its 
problems and final adjustment. Doli’s 
mother looks into the firelight and thinks 
about the two trails—the Red Man’s and 
the White Man’s, that met and crossed. 
Could they not be made to go side by side? 
Doli’s mother and almost all Indians today 
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have the same kind of “worry thoughts.” 

Margaret Phelps in her Chia and the 
Lambs told a graceful story similar in 
theme and development to Little Navajo 
Bluebird. Librarians and teachers report it 
a favorite among fourth and fifth graders. 

Recent books which add much to the 
Navaho studies are Summer at Yellow 
Singer's and its sequel, Between the Four 
Mountains, by Florence Bailey. These 
books tell a story of two children, Jon and 
Judy, who come to Navaho land with their 
parents in the interests of scientific re- 
search. Navaho customs and lore are richly 
represented here in chapters of adventure 
and social experience, all the while show- 
ing the sincere friendship between the 
white and Indian children. A kinalda, sing- 
ing of the Blessingway songs and ceremony 
for the growing-up Navaho girl, is told in 
interesting detail in Between the Four 
Mountains. 

An important new book by Oliver La- 
Farge, noted writer and anthropologist, is 
The Mother Ditch, story of irrigation in 
the harsh New Mexico land as it was prac- 
ticed by the Indians more than a thousand 
years ago. While the story is chiefly about 
the Romero family, Spanish descendants of 
the founders of Cerrito, it also concerns the 
Indians of the village who have equal 
shares of the water rights and the respon- 
sibilities of the ‘“acequia madre” or mother 
ditch. 

A superb biography which adults 
would share with the children is Maria: 
The Potter of San Ildefonso, by Alice Mar- 
riott. From the day she makes clay pots for 
her playhouse until she brings fame and 
prosperity to her Tanoan village, this is an 
adventure in good living. Gaiety, sorrow 
too, and courage to meet it are in this re- 
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markable woman. A valuable source book 
for students of the Southwest, a history of 
pueblo pottery art, but more than all else 
this is a story of family and pueblo love 
and loyalty. 

Miss Marriott, a trained ethnologist, 
also is the author of several informational 
books for young readers, including Indians 
of the Four Corners, a detailed account of 
the life, customs, and contributions of 
modern descendants of the Anasazi In- 
dians. 

Edgar Wyatt has written for us re- 
cently biographies of Geronimo, famous 
Apache warrior, and Cochise, the great 
statesman of the Apaches, who watches 
over his people, they say, from the peaks of 
the Chiricahua Mountains, the ancient 
hunting ground, the mountains and valleys 
through which they roamed and raided. 
Both are thrilling books for fourth graders 
up. 

Many young readers would be de- 
lighted to meet Jimmy Toddy (Little No 
Shirt or Beatin Yazz) in Spin a Silver 
Dollar, by Alberta Hannum, if adults 
would share some of the chapters with 
them. This is a story of the little boy artist 
(now 27 and a recognized artist); of the 
young Bill Lippincotts and their trading 
post at Wide Ruins; and a story of Navaho 
ways and history, told with rare humor. 

May McNeer’s Story of the Southwest, 
with lithographs by C. H. DeWitt, is a 
colorful book presenting chapters on the 
Southwest Indians. 

Teen-agers find great enjoyment in the 
books by Florence Crannell Means. These 
books will be searched out eagerly for the 
emotional satisfaction they provide. The 
Indian knowledge gained will be rich, but 
incidental to the romance and friendship 
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with real people who live in these pages. 
Shadow Over Wide Ruin, Whispering 
Girl, and Tangled Waters are among her 
popular books of Navaho and Hopi 
Indians. 

An informational book—a gorgeous 
book written with imagination and true 
creative skill is Americans Before Colum- 
bus, by Elizabeth Chesley Baity. Factual 
material interspersed with imaginative 
tales is presented in a style through which 
the author’s own personality shines in her 
glowing evaluation of the Indian and his 
enrichment of American art and culture. 
This book will be valued by serious readers 
from the seventh grade up. 


The Criteria 

Sincere appreciation should: be ex- 
pressed for these books and the many more 
that honestly portray the Indian. 

By what criteria shall we evaluate 
books about Indians? By all the literary 
standards of Art (grace and ease of style, 
excellence of expression, freshness and al- 
lure); of Truth (valid psychology, fidelity 
to life); by the quality of illustrations 
(from the standpoint of text, clarity, and 
art value); and general format; by its 
power of inspiration, of basic need-fulfill- 
ment. A//] books must be measured by these 
standards. 

Of books about Indians, we also may 
ask: 

Does the author interpret historical or 
modern Indian situations from a true and 
unbiased viewpoint? 

How does the book rank as to author- 
ity? Will the author’s qualifications and re- 
search guarantee accuracy? 

In books for the middle and older 


groups, we may continue with the fol- 
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lowing: 
How well does the author portray the 
Indian as an understandable human? 
Does the book clarify the Indian’s 


. 
Pioneer Days 

All over the country, cities, towns, and 
villages have been celebrating their centen- 
nials or sesquicentennials. Men with a fine 
growth of beard have been proud to praise 
the pioneer settlers and recall events which 
took place one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

Any time of the year a junior high 
English class might have a centennial cele- 
bration by collecting and reading books 
which were either written a century ago or 
written about those days. 

The following titles would make a 
good centennial celebration: Boy with a 
Pack (1837) and Jonathan Goes West 
(1845) by Stephen Meader; Rolling 
Wheels by Katherine Grey (1845); Keep 
the Wagons Moving by West Lathrop, all 
about the westward movement; Two Y ears 
Before the Mast by R. H. Dana (1840) 
and The Bird of Dawning by John Mase- 
field, clipper ships and the China trade; 
Swift Rivers by Cornelia Meigs (1835) 
and Song of The Pines by W. and M. 
Havighurst are Mississippi lumbering 
stories; River-boy, the Story of Mark 
Twain by Proudfit and Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn. Samuel Clemens was 
eleven years old in 1846, the year Iowa be- 
came a State. 

As the Wheel Turns by Ann Tufts is 
about the New England textile mills in the 
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problems? 

Is the Indian’s importance in history, 
his contribution to the world, made signifi- 
cant? 


LOUISE HOVDE MORTENSEN 


1800's. When 
1837 closed many of them, New Eng- 


the commercial crisis of 
landers turned to the open lands of the 
West. In Calico and Crinoline by E. M. 
Sickels; Growing up with America. an 
Anthology by May Lamberton Becker, and 
Introducing Charles Dickens by May Lam- 
berton Becker are inclusive. Dickens had 
tens of thousands of readers during the 
period, and many settlers came from Eng- 
land. 

Prairie Printer by Marjorie Medary is 
about early Iowa; Henry’s Lincoln by 
Louise Neyhart about the day 96 years ago 
1858 when Douglas de- 
bated with Lincoln in Freeport, Illinois; 
Abraham Lincoln's World by Genevieve 
Foster and Mr. Brady's Camera Boy by 
Frances Rogers present the entire period. 
Clouded Star by Anne Parrish, Secret Pas- 
sage by Betty Cavanna, and By Secret Rail- 
way by Enid Meadowcroft are about the 
Underground Railroad. The Golden Flash 
by May McNeer is 1858. Even the popular 
“O.K.” belongs in a centennial celebration 
since Professor Allen Walker Read of Co- 
lumbia University discovered that it comes 
from the Martin Van Buren O.K. Club of 
1840. 


on August 27 


Mrs. Mortensen is a resident of Des Moines, 
Iowa. 





Groups in Reading 


How should the children in a room be 
grouped for reading? Or should they be 
grouped at all? These questions are so vital 
both to the teaching of reading and to the 
children’s mental health that we should 
look at all the possibilities and at all the 
problems involved before we come to a 
decision. A hasty answer may have grave 
consequences for many children. 


The whole-room method 

Many teachers still insist that there 
should be no divisions within a room for 
any reason. They believe that the room 
should discuss as a whole, learn as a whole, 
act as a whole. For most learnings, we 
would all go along with these teachers. 
The room group should be a democratic 
group of equals. All individuals are dif- 
ferent, but in this country there should be 
no “class distinctions” of superior or inferi- 
or persons. If democracy is important in 
our national life, it must be learned in 
school life. Such a view is essential in a 
modern school. But what about reading? 

These teachers maintain that reading 
can be learned in a room group, and many 
classrooms demonstrate that it can. Two 
methods make this possible. One method is 
the “library method of reading’ by which 
all read on the same topic but in different 
materials. Sometimes the topics are social 
studies topics, and the room has books on 
all levels which contain material on those 
topics. Sometimes the units in a basic 
reader are the topics, with the children 
reading other materials both harder and 
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easier but on the same topics used in the 
readers. If books of many reading series are 
unitized, that is, broken up into small 
booklets, each on a different topic, a li- 
brary can be assembled in every room that 
contains reading matter on most topics at 
all levels. Thus each child reads material 
on his level and all contribute to the class 
discussion. This method requires (1) the 
assembling of materials at all reading 
levels, and (2) the ability on the part of 
the teacher to train the whole room in the 
habits of courteous listening, efficient con- 
tributing of ideas, and thoughtful discus- 
sion. Both of these requirements are dif- 
ficult, and this is perhaps the reason there 
is actually little of this “library method of 
reading” in our schools. It is of course un- 
derstood that this method needs to include 
class discussion of new word meanings, and 
class teaching of sounding of new words, 
since both of these tend to be neglected if 
children read only to themselves. 

Another method used by the whole 
room has the whole class work on the 
same selection in the basic reader. This 
method is made possible by using the fol- 
lowing five steps in each lesson. (1) All 
the children discuss the topic beforehand 
and the pictures in the books, all contri- 
buting to this discussion. (2) All the chil- 
dren learn the new word meanings in the 
selection either before or during the read- 
ing. (3) All the children participate in the 
sounding out of the hard words. (4) The 
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selection is presented to the whole class 
orally by the good readers or by a reading- 
committee which has prepared it before- 
hand, that committee containing readers of 
all levels. (5) All the children participate 
in reading parts to answer questions asked 
either by the teacher or by the class. This 
plan actually uses audience reading to tell 
everyone what the words say, and ensures 
that children of all reading levels learn 
sight vocabulary, sounding, and word 
meanings. 

Along with the whole-room method a 
teacher can always have extra groups that 
suit her needs. Sometimes she has an extra 
group of fast readers who go through other 
readers in addition to their part in working 
with all the children on the basic reader. 
Sometimes the teacher has extra groups 
that are also reading in easier readers. 
Sometimes there is an extra group that 
works only on sounding or does extra 
work on sounding. But these extra groups 
are never “separated from” the rest of the 
room. The room studies the basic as a unit. 
These other groups are extra or additional. 

It must be remembered that along with 
this whole-room method will always go 
the individual reading period. This is an 
indispensable part of any plan for the 
teaching of reading. No kind of grouping 
of children will provide for the quantity 
of easy reading which alone will secure the 
fluency that will make reading easy and 
therefore make reading fun. It is true that 
when there are two or three groups, it is 
often said that the group at their seats “do 
independent reading.” This is true in most 
schools only of the good readers. The 
others just waste their time because they 
do not have easy enough materials and be- 
cause they lack incentive. The often-heard 
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statement, “You may read when you have 
finished your work,” also means only that 
the good readers get to read more. So no 
matter how reading is handled, there is 
urgent need for the independent reading 
period when “each reads on his interest at 
his level.” 

In addition, it must be remembered 
that no matter what the plan, there should 
be arrangement for the good readers to 
help the poor ones. This is managed first 
by seating them side by side, and then by 
training them in helping without making a 
disturbance: The poor reader can put his 
finger under a word and lean over to the 
good reader. The latter will say just the 
word, and that is all. It is foolish not to use 
the children to help one another. 


The two-group method 

For many years, the two-group method 
for reading has been the most prevalent. 
Perhaps the chief reason for this has been 
that teachers found the whole room too 
large to handle in one reading group. A 
teacher might handle a whole room of 
twenty-five as one group, but how can one 
handle a whole room of forty that way? 
We do not know how powerful this factor 
has been because it has very seldom been 
given as a reason, even though it may psy- 
chologically be the chief one. 

Unfortunately, the two groups in a 
room have usually been called the slow- 
group and the fast-group. This has had two 
very disastrous results. First, from the 
child’s and the parent’s point of view, a 
stigma was put on the less able group, 
since everyone resents being called “slow,” 
since “slow” is jut a kind way of saying 
“dumb.” Adults uniformlly call a stupid 
child “slow,” and children know this. In 
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school, the “fast group” has been called 
the A group, and the other the B group, 
making the B group secondary. Behind this 
system, of course, is the fact that usually 
the teacher liked the A group best and felt 
that the children in that group were more 
like herself and therefore the right kind of 
children. The teacher may never in her 
life have been in a B group, and hence has 
no idea of the point of view of that group. 
So the use of A and B seemed natural. 
Now, however, through our interest in 
mental health, we are finding some of the 
devastating effects of treating half of the 
children as the “lower group.” After they 
have been called “lower” for year after 
year, they do one of two things. First, they 
may accept themselves as lower and incap- 
able, and quit trying. When this “lower 
group” reaches high school, its members 
make little effort. Many just “sit it out” 
until they reach leaving age. They have ac- 
cepted their label. Others of this “lower 
group” resent being called second class citi- 
zens. They fight back. We are learning a 
great deal about this from what juvenile 
delinquents tell us of their school experi- 
ences. They are, as one worker tells us, “. . . 
bicterly resentful of the average teacher’s 
attitude toward their weakness. They re- 
sent, too, the comparative success of their 
classmates. All this animosity gives rise to 
the oft-heard cry, ‘I hate reading’.”” One 
wonders which is the more damaging, ac- 
ceptance of lower status, or resistance 
against being given that status. But these 
two reactions do appear in far too many 
cases. In high school especially we are be- 
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coming very much aware of them. 

Of course, there may be a way around 
this situation. Suppose we called the less 
capable group the A group, A meaning 
average. Suppose we made sure to include 
more than half in it, so that it is always the 
larger. Then we might have a smaller, 
faster group, who could be looked on by 
the others as unusual and perhaps ab- 
normal. The children of the favored par- 
ents would be in that abnormal group and 
those parents would be happy in the fact. 
Some teachers call such a group their “In- 
dependent Readers.” The children in that 
group could go as fast as they wanted. 
They might be called superior, and harm 
might result from that fact, but at least the 
other and larger group would be “aver- 
age,” and could hold up its head as such. 
To make this plan work the teacher must 
stoutly prefer the average group, really 
feeling a kinship with them and their 
goals, rather than rejecting them as is 
sometimes the case. Such a plan might 
manage a division on reading without 
harm to personalities. 

The other harmful effect of the “fast” 
and “slow” division of a room has been 
that one group went rapidly through the 
basic reader for that grade and the slow 
group went slowly through that reader. 
This system has seemed to teachers, par- 
ents, and administrators to have uncon- 
querable logic (and still does in some 
places), but, instead, the arguments against 
it are irrefutable. The “slow” group are 
not just slow; the children in it are below 
grade in sight vocabulary, in word attack, 
in comprehension, and in all the other 
skills. They need a reader for a lower 
grade, but they never get one. Instead, they 
have been given a book that was im- 
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possibly hard, and went slowly through it, 
with little profit. Going through a third 
grade reader slowly does not make it a sec- 
ond grade reader. Going slowly through a 
fourth grade reader does not make it a 
third grade reader. Children learn only 
when the task is not too hard for them, and 
this plan of “chasing each other through 
the basic” has not suited the needs of the 
retarded group. This is still true. 

A still other handicap for the second 
group by this system was that they lost all 
interest in reading because they heard 
every story read and discussed by the other 
group first and then had to try to get en- 
thusiastic about it some weeks or months 
later. The teacher also found it hard to 
work up enthusiasm for this rehash of the 
same work. In fact, every factor operated 
against the improvement of the “slow” 
group, and in consequence, this group 
tended to get “slower and slower” year 
after year. 

To offset. both of these difficulties, 
many schools have adopted different 
readers for the second group in a room, 
readers that the other group had never 
read and which therefore had not been 
“spoiled” for the second group. This has 
also been called the “co-basic” plan. Stand- 
ard readers do differ considerably in dif- 
ficulty, so that it is possible for a school 
system to use two separate basic readers in 
each room, one easy, one hard. In that case, 
the teacher is careful mot to use the easy 
book with the faster readers, and thus to 
keep it as the private property of the 
slower group. She then can teach the book 
with freshness, and the children can ap- 
proach it with interest. The faster readers 
can listen with interest also, and the slower 
readers can have some standing and self- 
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respect. Such a system is imperative when 
two groups are used. There should never 
be the rehashing of the same stories by a 
slower group. 


The three-group method 

A teacher may get a better understand- 
ing of the three group plan in the teaching 
of reading if she will consider what would 
happen if a school superintendent should 
divide his teachers into three ability 
groups. There would, of course, be the 
superior group into which a third or less of 
the teachers would be put. That placement 
would perhaps do them no harm, since 
they would know they were good teachers 
and since they would be too mature to be 
“stuck up” about their placement. Most of 
us, no doubt, would be in the “middle 
group.” We would usually be satisfied 
since we know we are just ordinary good 
teachers and make no pretense to be super- 
ior to anyone. A few of us in the middle 
group would be a little sore that we were 
not recognized as superior, but we would 
have no real ground for complaint. Is it 
any disgrace to be “average”? It is the lot 
of merit not to be recognized in this im- 
perfect world. So we would say nothing 
about it and be glad in our fellowship with 
other good teachers. 

But what about the third group? What 
would happen to those teachers officially 
labeled as “poor teachers’? They are 
placed in the “below average group.” 
Since everyone in a free country tries to 
think of himself as being at least average, 
these teachers would undoubtedly think of 
themselves as failures. They would be the 
“failure group.” What would happen to 
them? The answer is obvious. They would 
quit teaching. They would give up. What 
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is the use of trying when you are doomed 
to failure? Someone might try to comfort 
them and say they should strive to reach 
the average group, but they would rightly 
say that since there had to be a “below 
average” group by the three group system, 
they were certain to get into it. The only 
reasonable thing would be to stop trying. 

What happens when there are three 
groups in reading? Is the analogy a sound 
one? Some would say not because they say 
the children at the bottom of the class 
know they are poor readers and recognize 
the justice of their placement in the “below 
average” group. Yes, they know they are 
poor readers, but does that reconcile them 
to being labeled publicly as failures? 
Does it protect them from the gibes of 
their classmates? Does it protect them 
from the sneers of their brothers and 
sisters, and fathers and mothers? And, 
most of all, does it make them work hard 
and do their best? 

Some teachers say the poor readers are 
happier in their “lowest reading group” 
than when otherwise handled. This may be 
comparatively true. That is, they may be 
happier in a group of others like them- 
selves if they had been made to feel igno- 
rant and stupid when placed with better 
readers. But a skillful teacher can have a 
poor reader in any kind of group and make 
him feel happy in the situation and keep 
him from feeling stupid. To say that the 
poor readers are happier in their poor read- 
ing group means they are made unhappy 
when combined with the others, due to a 
wrong spirit among the other children. 

A special case of the three group plan 
is the first grade. Here many children wel- 
come being in a third group just because 
they would rather play than try to read. 


Also, the children are often unaware of 
any stigma attached to a third group. The 
teacher is tempted to use three groups espe- 
cially because some children have been 
taught at home and thus are far ahead of 
those who have not been. The teacher also 
pleases the parents and others by having 
her children “rapidly get into reading.” If 
she were more concerned with child de- 
velopment, social adjustment, and the ex- 
panding of experience, she would not 
worry about starting reading as rapidly as 
possible and would think more of keeping 
her group together than of “stretching it 
out,” making the fastest get as far as pos- 
sible ahead of the slower ones. 

Some people say that the poor reader 
is going to be a failure in life anyway, so 
he might as well get used to the bottom 
position right now in school. This is a most 
cynical attitude toward the function of the 
school. It has been hoped that the school 
will get every child to do his best and will 
build up each child to his best possibilities. 
And it has been expected that the school 
should deal with children as “free and 
equal” without labeling them as superior 
or inferior. 

There is still the objection that we 
need three reading levels because of the dif- 
ferent reading levels of the children. Let 
us frankly face the fact that if we honestly 
followed the reading levels of the children 
we would need five or more reading 
groups and not three. If any teacher will 
give tests to her children and then check 
the results with her location of the chil- 
dren in reading groups, she will find that 
even with three groups she has usually two 
grades in each one of the three groups. 
That is mot “adapting to the reading 
levels,” and it cannot be. The adapting to 
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reading level has to come through the 
teacher’s manipulation of the reading les- 
son. We would find that the reading a 
child does in a reading group is seldom 
“reading at his level” if we know what that 
level is. The only possible way to have 
“every child reading at his own level” is 
through the individual reading period with 
books at all levels and on many interests. 

Group reading is not “just reading.” It 
is teaching by the teacher. It is “teacher 
help” reading, and the problem is, “How is 
the teacher to help?” There are words the 
child does not recognize. How is she to 
help him do so? There are words of which 
he does not know the meaning. How is he 
to be told? There is word attack to be 
learned. How is the teacher going to man- 
age that learning? There is thinking about 
the reading matter. How is the teacher to 
encourage that thinking? The teacher can 
teach reading in a group that spreads over 
one grade. She can teach reading in a 
group that spreads over two grades, three 
grades, or four grades. Always there is that 
spread, and always she will have to teach 
accordingly. Grouping does not do away 
with teaching reading to many levels at the 
Same time. 


Having pointed out all the difficulties 
and dangers of having a third or “below 
average” group in reading, we must face 
the situation that many teachers are told to 
have three reading groups and so must 
have three reading groups. If this is the 
case, the teacher may take many steps to 
ameliorate the situation. First, she may 
throw greatest emphasis on class activities 
that keep all the children in one group, 
and not on reading which divides them. 
Second, she may promote friendship and 
companionship between the slow children 


and all the others, so that all are friends, 
regardless of reading ability. She can do 
this by committee assignments, by seating, 
by allowing some to help others, by read- 
ing games which bring children of all 
kinds of reading ability together, and the 
like. She may cause the better readers to 
“pull for” the poor readers and to be proud 
of their improvement. Third, she may get 
new books and attractive books for the 
slow readers which cause the others to 
envy them their attention. Finally, she may 
have three different reading series in her 
room, of differing degrees of difficulty, so 
that each group has its own readers and 
does not use the “hand-me-down” readers 
of another group. These and still other 
means are used by teachers who have a 
democratic philosophy and a real sympathy 
for the slow in reading so that this com- 
mon plan of breaking up a room does as 
little harm as possible, and may even be 
turned into good. 


The “Levels of Reading 
without Grouping” system 

The latest contribution to this problem 
is one that has not been tried long enough 
or widely enough for us to learn all about 
it. It proposes that the children of any 
room in the primary grades be reading 
three books. Let us say one book is Good 
Times and another is The Happy Family 
and another is Down by the River. The 
teacher has a supply of each book, and all 
can participate in reading all the books if 
they wish. There are no groups. No one 
has to read any particular books if he does 
not want to. There is a library table with 
all levels of interesting books on it. There 
are work tables for making things. There 
are many possible activities. 
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The teacher begins by inviting all the 
children to look at Good Times. They like 
the pictures and talk about them. Then 
they come to the reading. It is very easy, 
but still the teacher takes time for it. So the 
best readers get tired of waiting for the 
others and wander off to the library table 
for books of their own level. Soon some 
other good readers wander off, but enough 
good readers remain so that no one feels 
that only the slowest are reading. Later the 
teacher invites them all to read Down by 
the River. Here all like the pictures and the 
discussion. But when they come to read- 
ing, many find it too hard and go off to 
the activity table. The good readers enjoy 
the reading, but enough poor readers re- 
main and listen and talk so that none feel 
that the book is for the good readers only. 
The other reader, which is of middle dif- 
ficulty, is read by a group that includes all 
levels, but always there are some who do 
not want to sit in and who get other oc- 
cupations. The teacher never asks any child 
to leave, but she does invite particular chil- 
dren who should be in a group or who can 
sit in and profit. So this “invitation system” 
has “levels of reading without grouping.” 


This plan of groups of children read- 
ing at different levels without any group 
division naturally requires a reading meth- 
od somewhat different from the standard 
one. The standard basic method usually 
means “teach the new words, read silently 
first, then orally,” and is built on a gradual 
vocabulary progression. But when children 
are in various groups at various levels, this 
cut-and-dried method will not do. Usually 
there is need for the “oral-silent” method’ 
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whereby the new material is read orally 
once so that all know the words, and then 
all read the material silently over and over 
to answer questions. Or the teacher may 
pick words to teach or choose the word at- 
tack to use according to the composition of 
the group in front of her. The teacher 
needs to know her children and to be alert 
to a changing situation. But the testimony 
is that this method avoids the “labeling” 
of the usual three group method.* We can- 
not know all the problems, however, until 
the method is widely used and until we 
have the testimony of very many teachers 
concerning it. Again, it does not take the 
place of an individual reading period when 
every child actually does read at his own 
reading level and on his own reading in- 
terest. No system of using basic readers 
will take the place of this individual read- 


ing. 


Summary 

Reading in this country is taught by 
the whole-room method, the two-group 
method, and the three-group method. All 
three methods are used successfully by 
many teachers. But which is the best 
method? 


Obviously, there is no best method for 
everybody everywhere. The best method 
has to be chosen by individual teachers for 
individual groups of children in individual 
schools. We can, however, suggest some 
factors which may help anyone in a de- 
cision. 

First, an important factor is the num- 
ber of children in the room. The smaller 


"Kathleen B. Hester, “Every Child Reads Suc- 
cessfully in a Multiple Level Program,” in Ele- 
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that number, the more likely that fewer 
groups will be used. Split grades are a spe- 
cial case. When a teacher has to have two 
grades of children in one room, with each 
group a small one, she is very unlikely to 
split each grade into as many groups as she 
would in a room entirely of one grade. 

Second, there is the ability of a teacher 
to handle a large group of children. This is 
a great variable, and it makes a great dif- 
ference in the way teachers choose to 
handle groups in reading. 

Third, there is the teacher’s ability to 
handle in one group children of a wide 
range of reading ability. Skillful use of 
many techniques is involved, and teachers 
vary greatly in this ability. The more levels 
that a teacher can handle profitably in one 
group, the fewer groups may be used. 

Fourth, there is the sensitivity of teach- 
er and administration to the attitudes of 
children. At one time we ignored chil- 
dren’s physical health, paying no attention 
to difficulties which are now taken care of 
by school nurses, visiting teachers, and so 
on. Similarly, some schools now ignore 
emotional difficulties, paying little at- 
tention to children’s unhappiness in school, 
their resentments, their liking or disliking 
of school subjects. But more and more 
school people are becoming convinced that 
they must make sure that the children are 
happy in school and that they like the 
work they are doing. Schools with this at- 
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titude will weigh carefully any plan of 
grouping which might develop unhap- 
piness or wrong attitudes in children. 

Fifth, there is the factor of tradition to 
contend with. In many towns, “children 
were never grouped,” at least not after the 
third grade. In other towns, “we have al- 
ways had two groups in reading.” In still 
other towns, teachers say, “Why, you can- 
not teach reading except with three 
groups.” The first way to combat such 
tradition is, of course, to recognize that it 
is tradition, and not based on any scientific 
study or experiment. The second way is 
carefully to evaluate the situation, laying 
all prejudice aside. The final way is to ex- 
periment. Let every teacher change her 
grouping and see what happens. After she 
has given a fair trial to various ways of 
grouping, then she can have a sound opin- 
ion as to which grouping is best for her 
(but not for all others). 

Finally, we must remember that what- 
ever kind of grouping is used, there are 
ways of making that grouping serve the 
children in the best way possible. Under 
each plan, we have suggested such ways. 
If we try any method of grouping let us do 
it in the best way possible. Do not compare 
a good way of handling one method of 
grouping with a poor way of handling an- 
other. Do each in the best way possible and 
then compare. 
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Earmarks of a Modern Language 


Arts Program in the 
Klementary School 


The last twenty-five years have seen 
many changes in elementary school instruc- 
tion, especially in the language arts. A 
quarter-century ago it was not uncommon 
to find schools in which children, seated in 
neat, rigid rows of school benches, pro- 
ceeded drearily from 30 minutes of arith- 
metic to 15 minutes of spelling, to 15 min- 
utes of handwriting, to 20 minutes of geo- 
graphy, to 20 minutes of reading (chiefly 
oral), and so on through the whole splin- 
terized school day, until with a great shout 
upon the stairs the children escaped from 
their gloomy prisonhouse. Characteristics 
of the old drill school are of course still 
with us. Unfortunately not all children 
are privileged to attend the bright, warm 
terrazzoed palaces we find increasingly in 
our cities and towns. But change for the 
better has been remarkable and wide- 
spread. 

_ Basic to the changes that have occurred 

in the elementary school is a changed con- 
ception of the functions of education. The 
school is now thought of as a school for 
living, not a place of apprenticeship for 
future living. The findings of psychology 
have supported the view that the best way 
to prepare for adult life is to improve the 
quality of the child’s present living. The 
present moment must have meaning and 
value. The policy of persistent procras- 
tination, the theory of the endless chain 
of prerequisites, the fetish of the “mini- 


mum essentials,” have been discredited by 
the evidence about how children learn. 

If the school is to be a school for living, 
children will develop the necessary abilities 
in situations which they encounter in every- 
day life. They will learn to speak, to write, 
to read, and to listen as they have oppor- 
tunities to carry on these activities under 
appropriate guidance and with sufficient 
motivation. They will learn most effec- 
tively if the activities have purpose and 
significance to themselves. They will 
learn most effectively if the activities are 
carried on in an atmosphere of friendli- 
ness, of acceptance, and of concern for the 
whole child instead of a mere fragment 
of his personality. 

Let us, against the background of this 
philosophy, suggest a number of charac- 
teristics of a modern program which may 
serve as criteria for the evaluation of lan- 
guage arts instruction in the elementary 
school. The list is of course in no wise 
comprehensive, but it is suggestive of the 
major features of a language arts curricu- 
lum adjusted to the nature of children and 
to the requirements of contemporary 
society. 

1. The modern school expects the child 


Mr. DeBoer is Professor of Education at the 
University of Illinois. This article is adapted 
from an address before the Language Arts Con- 
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to read only when he is ready to read. 

In a typical group of first graders, the 
range in mental age may be from four to 
five years. Moreover, these boys and girls 
will differ in every other identifiable char- 
acteristic. In spite of these differences, they 
will work together, play together, talk to- 
gether, read aloud together. But they will 
not read silently together. Thy may read 
silently at the same time, but it will not 
be a social activity. In silent reading, the 
communication is between author and 
reader alone. Some children will read easy 
books, some will read hard books, and 
some will not read at all. 

The fact that some children should not 
be required to learn to read at the chrono- 
logical age of six has long been known. 
Washburne, Boney, Gates, Witty and 
Kopel, and many others have shown that 
postponement of initial reading instruction 
is desirable for some six-year-olds. The im- 
portance of successful, happy experiences 
with reading in relation to later progress 
requires that reading be delayed until the 
child is sufficiently mature to be successful 
in it. 

In recent times, however, the suggestion 
has been made that we have perhaps over- 
emphasized reading readiness, and that all 
Ist graders can learn to read well if we will 
but use the right techniques." McCracken, 
for example, offers evidence that children 
in New Castle, Pennsylvania, after a year 
of instruction with the aid of slides, with- 
Out exception attained grade level or 
above. Even children below 100 LQ. 
proved to read at or above the norms. 
There were no remedial reading cases in 





*Glenn McCracken, “Have We Overemphasized 
Readiness?” Elementary English 29 (May, 
1952), 271. 
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the classes in which the slides were used. 

When sensational results of this kind are 
reported, it is necessary to be especially 
critical of the experimental procedures and 
the accuracy of the data. The fact that 
only one test series was used suggests that 
there should be a recheck of the method 
with a whole battery of tests. Further 
progress of these children through the in- 
termediate grades should be carefully 
noted. But let us compare this study with 
one to be reported in Elementary English 
by Emily V. Baker. 

Dr. Baker studied a group of 216 chil- 
dren who had attended schools in which 
great value was attached to high levels of 
achievement in the primary grades. Al- 
though the median chronological age of 
this group was below six years and six 
months at the beginning of the first grade, 
the percentage of pupils whose scores 
stood at or above the national norms was 
abnormally high. Apparently they did al- 
most as well as McCracken’s pupils. Yet 
these pupils fell below the national norm 
in the intermediate grades. Why? 

Dr. Baker suggests that the reason may 
be found in the mechanical, predominant- 
ly oral methods employed in the first 
grade, where the test exercises favored such 
procedures. When the pupils encountered 
exercises calling more frequently for com- 
prehension, they failed to make progress. 
Dr. Baker implies that there should be less 
pressure for high achievement scores in the 
primary grades, more readiness activities, 
and more pleasurable experiences with 
many books. The real test of primary 


reading procedures is in middle and upper 
grade performance. 

All of this implies that the primary 
grades should provide many things to do 
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besides reading, and that the variety of 
activities and materials should be great 
enough to absorb the interest and foster 
the growth of a// children, including those 
who do not at once respond successfully to 
the reading situation. 

The term “readiness” implies to some 
people a need for enriching experiences 
which will prepare the child for a success- 
ful attack on reading. Reading thus be- 
comes an end, enriched living a means. 
The reverse should be true: the chief value 
of reading is the enrichment it can give to 
young lives. When reading at too early 
a stage interferes with the social and 
emotional growth of children, it ceases to 
be an appropriate means. 


2. The modern school provides in the 
classroom many attractive books, maga- 
zines, and other reading materials suited 
to many interests and levels of ability. 

If the child is to learn to read, and to 
want to read, he must have opportunity to 
read and encouragement to read. He 
should therefore be surrounded in the 
classroom with easily accessible, attractive- 
ly arranged, and appealing reading mater- 
ials. He should have opportunity to share 
his reading experiences with teachers and 
classmates. 

The interests to which these books ap- 
peal are unlimited. I recently undertook 
to make a quick tally of about 125 books 
which had been published in the space of 
a few weeks. Here is the result of my 
tally: There were 12 books on sports; 10 
on historical fiction; 8 on animals that 
act like human beings; 7 on adventure; 
7 on biography; 6 on Indians; 6 on pets; 
6 on science fiction; 4 on mysteries; 3 on 
sea stories; 3 on personal problems; 3 on 


plant life; 3 on fancy; 2 each on other 
lands and peoples, legends and tall tales, 
physics, horses, boats, music, fairy tales, 
citizenship, and Westerns; one each on 
nature lore, television, aviation, poetry, the 
circus, a child’s dictionary, adventures of 
young boys and girls, travel, dramatics, 
fire fighting, the city, astronomy, scouts, 
dancing, conservation, Eskimos, tricks, 
transportation, occupational fiction, and 
psychology for children. 

I am informed that less than two per 
cent of school budgets is devoted to pur- 
chase of books and magazines of all kinds. 
Justified pressure for increased teacher 
salaries and the urgent need for new school 
buildings make a substantial increase in 
this percentage appear unlikely. Yet it is 
the responsibilty of our profession to help 
our communities to see the need for good 
books, many books. Schools cannot be 
criticized for children’s poor progress in 
reading if they are denied the tools with 
which to do the work. 


3. The modern school has an attractive, 
well-stocked central library. 

Good room collections do not take the 
place of an adequate central library. For- 
tunately the movement for elementary 
school libraries has gathered momentum in 
recent years. Fifteen years ago, for exam- 
ple, I rarely encountered any kind of li- 
brary in Chicago elementary schools. In 
most small town schools they were non- 
existent. Today classroom space is being 
devoted to libraries everywhere, and the 
new buildings are giving an honored place 
to the library center. Most elementary 
school libraries are still too small, both in 
space and in resources, and trained li- 
brarians are still in insufficient supply. But 
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real progress, however belated, is being 
made. 

The library is the center of the modern 
elementary school. It is the art center, 
where frequently changing collections of 
appropriate paintings, sculptures, and 
other works of art are tastefully exhibited. 
It is the research center, where pupils may 
consult all manner of reference materials, 
including dictionaries, cyclopedias, alma- 
nacs, biographical sources, maps and at- 
lases, booklists, and files of pictures and 
newspaper clippings. It is a reading room, 
well supplied with a great abundance of 
books of fiction, biography, poetry, and 
science, and books dealing with hobbies, 
adventure, crafts, and numberless other 
subjects. It is a science center with cases 
displaying constantly new objects from the 
worlds of geology, biology, physics, and 
chemistry. 

The references I have made to art and 
science exhibits should not suggest that the 
elementary school library should become a 
miniature museum. On the contrary, it 
should be a very active clearinghouse of 
educational materials of all kinds. The 
librarian should be the custodian of the 
many new audio-visual aids which are be- 
ing made available for use in elementary 
school instruction, of real objects which 
may be borrowed by teachers as they re- 
quire them, and of instructional materials 
of every kind. It is to the librarian that 
the teacher turns for general and special 
reading lists. The librarian assembles in 
advance, at the teacher’s request, collec- 
tions of materials relating to units of in- 
struction to be taught in the classroom. 
By this means elementary school teachers 
find it possible to deal with the wide dif- 
ferences that exist among pupils in every 
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class in reading interest and ability. 


4. The modern school systematically 
undertakes to cultivate wide and varied 
reading interests in children. 

It has been shown repeatedly that sys- 
tematic and intelligent efforts on the part 
of the school to develop wide and diversi- 
fied interests in reading bring rich rewards. 
Extensive voluntary reading of good books 
is desirable not only because it is essential 
to steady growth in reading power, but be- 
cause it remains, television notwithstand- 
ing, the chief means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the world of ideas, the world 
of events and people and things. And 
what is more delightful than the sight of 
a boy or girl, marooned at home perhaps 
by weather or illness, spending hour after 
hour absorbed in reading? The love of 
books, this “bequest of wings,” is one of 
the finest gifts it is within our power to 
bestow. 

All of this may sound like a platitude, 
but by and large we have not yet acted as 
though this were one of the most import- 
ant things we can do in school. Free read- 
ing remains all too often an afterthought 
—an activity to be pursued when all other 
work is done; that is, by people who get 
their work done early and who usually al- 
ready like to read. The mastery of specific 
subject matters is commonly made to come 
first. We too often overlook the fact that 
the building of a rich stock of impressions 
through wide reading is the best way of 
comprehending the subject matter. 

Since the aim is a genuine desire to 
read, the techniques to be employed will 
be the techniques of persuasion, not coer- 
cion. The compulsory book report has no 
place in this part of the program. Time 
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devoted to silent reading in school, to 
dramatizations, to listening to recordings 
or the teacher’s own oral reading, to vol- 
luntary sharing of reading experiences, and 
to browsing among the new books in class- 
room and library, is time well invested. 
We must take away the fear and the frus- 
tration from book reading, and help the 
child to find the joy in it. 


5. The modern school makes clinical 
facilities available to disabled readers. 

In almost every school situation there 
will be certain pupils who fail, in spite of 
the teacher’s best efforts, to make progress 
in reading. These are not the slow readers, 
because children will always differ widely 
in their reading competence. These are 
the readers who need expert help, whose 
problems need to be diagnosed by trained 
psychologists, physicians, social workers, 
and reading specialists. It is astonishing 
to note how limited are the facilities for 
such help. Some of the universities, some 
of the large school systems, have good read- 
ing clinics, but the majority of American 
children do not have access to them. 

Small schools and small school systems 
cannot, of course, maintain reading or 
psycho-educational clinics efficiently or 
economically. A well-staffed and well- 
equipped clinic is expensive to establish and 
to operate. But it is reasonable to suggest 
that approved clinics be established in all 
city school systems large enough to finance 
them, and in county units for small town 
and rural schools. 


6. The modern school provides an abun- 
dance and a variety of direct experiences. 

The most striking characteristics of the 
modern elementary school, in contrast 
with the traditional school, are the greater 
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freedom of movement on the part of 
pupils, and the greater variety of activities 
in which they engage. It has been found 
that children who have travelled widely 
and been exposed to many different kinds 
of experiences have a distinct advantage 
in learning to read over those who have 
not had such experiences. When teachers 
conduct class trips to the farm, the dairy, 
and other places of interest, or when they 
encourage children to care for pets or con- 
duct simple science experiments, they are 
in a very real sense teaching reading, espe- 
cially if the activities are made to give rise 
to thoughtful discussion and follow-up 
activities in reading. Reading thus actually 
becomes co-extensive with the curriculum 
asa whole. The effective program in read- 
ing requires the experience curriculum. 


7. The modern school makes effective 
use of many kinds of audio-visual aids. 

The amount of direct experience which 
it is possible for any one person to enjoy is, 
of course, extremely limited in comparison 
with the vast intellectual environment in 
space and time which is afforded by vicari- 
ous experience. Reading provides such 
vicarious experience, but it operates 
through the abstract symbol of the printed 
word. Intermediate between the direct 
experience and the vicarious experience 
through reading is the symbolism of sight 
and sound. The filmstrip and the motion 
picture are symbols, not the reality; but 
they are concrete symbols that relate more 
directly to the reality than the printed word 
can. One may question McCracken’s con- 
clusions, but there can be no doubt that 
his use of slides in primary reading was 
effective in improving pupil progress in 
reading. 
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Fortunately many audio-visual aids are 
becoming available to schools. Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, Young America 
Films, Coronet, Gateway, and others are 
producing films on all manner of subjects, 
some of them in direct connection with 
school readers. Filmstrips about such 
characters as Peter and the Wolf, Peer 
Gynt, Miles Standish, Davy Crockett, Icha- 
bod Crane, Rip Van Winkle, Paul Bunyan, 
Pinocchio, Robin Hood, and many others, 
some of them scenes from famous motion 
pictures, are distributed by several pro- 
ducers. Recordings dramatizing the Land- 
mark Books, including those about Lee and 
Grant at Appomattox, the Monitor and 
the Merrimac, Pere Marquette, and Lewis 
and Clark may be secured from Random 
House. All of these are gateways to the 
books; and while they are no substitute for 
direct instruction in reading, they can help 
enormously in providing the motivation 
so essential to success in reading. 


8. The modern school takes account of 
modern media of mass communication. 

The school is not the only, and probably 
not the most influential educational force 
in the life of the child. The influence of 
the mass media—television, radio, motion 
pictures, newspapers, magazines, and com- 
ic books—upon the concepts and attitudes 
of children is enormous. Witty found in 
1953 that elementary school children in 
Evanston spend 24 hours per week viewing 
television, and he cites a Cincinnati study 
which showed that 10-12 year-olds in that 
city spend 30 hours per week before the 
screen—five more hours than they spend 
in school, with no time out for spring, 
Christmas, and summer vacations. It is 


difficult to know how these children man- 
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age to find time to read, even among the 
800,000,000 or more comic books pub- 
lished yearly. 

Smythe, after a monitoring study of 
seven TV stations in New York, reported 
some interesting findings on TV program 
content. In one week his staff counted 
2,970 acts of violence on these stations, or 
5.8 acts or threats per hour. In Westerns, 
there were 17 per hour. There were more 
than 3 times as many violent acts in the 
children’s drama than in dramas addressed 
to the general public. In 1953 there were 
9.6 acts or threats of violence on TV pro- 
grams during the so-called children’s hours 
as compared with 5 per hour during the 
other hours. In small cities, he found one 
minute of every four devoted to commer- 
cials; in the large cities, one minute of 
every five.’ 

Whatever the effects of TV may be on 
the emotions and behavior of children, it 
is clear that TV has made them more so- 
phisticated, and teachers will have to view 
TV, including Lone Ranger and Range 
Rider programs, in order to keep up with 
them, or even to understand their conversa- 
tion. Television has opened a new world, 
or rather new worlds for them. Some of 
these worlds they see in badly distorted 
perspective. The blacks are all blacks, the 
whites all white. The heroines and the 
villainesses are all glamor girls, the private 
detectives are slugged twice a day when 
they are not discovering bodies behind 





‘Dallas W. Smythe, “The Content and Effects of 
Broadcasting,” in Mass Media and Education, 
53rd Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II. Edited by Nelson B. 


Henry, Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. 
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closet doors, and the pursuit of the quarry 
is an exciting adventure rather than a trag- 
ic duty to a society which has not yet dis- 
covered more effective remedies for crime 
than prison or the electric chair. Other 
worlds opened up to children, however, are 
honestly and realistically portrayed. There 
are good presentations of scientific and his- 
torical realities which make even young 
children better informed than many adults 
of a generation ago. TV and other mass 
media can at times be allies, rather than 
competitors of the school. By directing 
children’s tastes, but help to create audi- 
television programs and motion pictures, 
the school can not only raise the level of 
chlidren’s tastes, but help to create audi- 
ences for superior products in film and 
broadcasting, with beneficial effects upon 
the cultural life of our people. 

The school can have a great influence 
also upon the magazine reading of chil- 
dren. Not only in the central library but 
in the classroom itself children should have 
easy access to current issues of Story Parade, 
The American Junior Red Cross News, 
Junior Scholastic, Jack and Jill, The Amer- 
ican Girl, Boy’s Life, The Open Road, Chil- 
dren’s Activities, Child Life, Compact, 
Children’s Play Mate, Children’s Digest, 
and, for the older girls, Seventeen. These 
can give effective competition to the 
ubiquitous comic magazine. 


9. The modern school undertakes to 
cultivate the child’s love of poetry. 

Young children love the sound of words. 
They love to play with words. They find 
great delight in the jingle, the nonsense 
rhyme, and the poems about plants, ani- 
mals, and the familiar experiences of child 
life. It is, however, a regrettable fact that 


they tend to lose this love of poetry as they 
proceed through the grades. Can it be 
that the atmosphere of the typical school 
is inhospitable to poetry? 

If the primary teacher has a great love 
for poetry and a wide acquaintance with it, 
she will find many natural occasions for 
quoting poetry which is rhythmical, hum- 
orous, or appropriate to the weather, the 
seasons, or children’s experiences. For the 
older children, especially with boys, the 
appeal should be to their love of action. 
Often it is well to begin with ballads and 
narrative poems, although the usual selec- 
tions of Evangeline, the Courtship of Miles 
Standish, and Enoch Arden are hardly ap- 
propriate. Noyes’ “The Highwayman” 
and Scott’s “Lochinvar” should fare better 
at the outset. From here to Masefield’s 
“Sea Fever,” Millay’s “Travel,” or Lind- 
say’s “The Congo” should not be too big a 
jump. 


10. The modern school undertakes to 
cultivate the child’s gift for creative ex- 
pression. 

The relaxed and joyful mood brought 
on by the reading and hearing of poetry 
is most conducive also to pupil’s free ex- 
pression in writing. By means of exam- 
ple, the reading of poems and stories of 
other children, by encouragement and ap- 
proval, teachers can draw from children 
the honest and sincere personal writing 
which can give both pleasure and insight 
into oneself. Such writing cannot be 
coerced; it must be completely voluntary. 
Only the time and the stimulation must be 
provided. 


11. The modern school provides abun- 
dant opportunity for the oral sharing of 
ideas and experiences. 
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Oral communication in the traditional 
school was restricted chiefly to the recita- 
tion response to the teacher’s questions. 
Such communication as existed among the 
pupils themselves during school hours was 
regarded as illicit and was often subject to 
punishment. Even the furniture arrange- 
ment conspired against free oral inter- 
change. Modern schools provide for much 
group discussion, in which the teacher may 
be a leader but not the Grand Inquisitor. 
They frequently set aside periods for small 
group discussions in which the more 
reticent are encouraged to make their con- 
tributions. Interviews with individuals 
outside of class are arranged to cultivate 
poise, self-confidence, courtesy, and fluency 
in interpersonal communication. Panel 
discussions, floor talks, and symposia large- 
ly replace the old-fashioned recitation. 


12. The modern school develops skill 
in written communication through well- 
motivated experiences in actual communi- 
cation. . 

Instruction in written English is, it is 
perhaps safe to say, not generally popular 
among boys and girls. Perhaps the com- 
mon adult aversion to writing is an in- 
heritance from unhappy childhood exper- 
ences with writing. The physical effort 
involved in writing is not too much greater 
than the effort to speak. Why then does 
speaking seem effortless, and writing a bur- 
den to be postponed until tomorrow? 

I have a theory. 

Observe the early adventures of the 
child in learning to speak. He speaks 
words without any drills in phonetics or 
inflection or parts of speech, he uses 
phrases without knowing about objects of 
prepositions, he makes good sentences 
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without lessons in syntax. By the time he 
starts to school he has fully mastered the 
complex and wonderful art of speaking 
his own language, with its fine and intri- 
cate coordination of the vocal muscles, the 
adjustment of the breathing apparatus, and, 
most of all, the appropriate manipulation 
of verbal symbols. It is a miracle found 
nowhere else in the world of living things. 

When he has been in school for a while, 
the child begins to learn to write. He has 
been writing before—the impressive scrib- 
bles that look to him just like Dad’s or 
Mom’s writing, and that correspond so per- 
fectly to the meaningless voice play in the 
pre-speaking days. Earlier he had made 
sounds because they were pleasant to feel 
and hear; later he had made marks on 
paper because they were good to look at 
and proved he was important. 

But at this point in school there enters 
a significant difference. While in the 
early speaking experiences growth had 
come through increasing maturity and the 
gradual refinement of mental and muscu- 
lar responses through experience, now the 
bold scrawls on paper which he made are 
expected to convey meaning, at a time in 
life when communication is commonly 
carried on by word of mouth, not by marks 
on paper. Growth in skill is now a re- 
quirement, a task, an accomplishment not 
required by the normal life of young chil- 
dren. All the old conditions of learning 
which accomplished such miracles are 
gone! 

The infant learned to speak because he 
had need for communication, and he dis- 
covered the sounds that worked. If the 
school child is to learn to write, with the 
same pleasure and sense of achievement, 
he must feel the need for written commu- 
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nication. He cannot feel the need for com- 
municating in writing with his classmates 
or teacher—speaking with them seems 
more natural and appropriate. He can feel 
the need to write to those who are distant 
from him, when there really is something 
to say. Genuine growth in writing then 
comes when the writing is a part of signi- 
ficant enterprises which call for communi- 
cation with the outside. 

The thank-you notes to people who 
have helped us, the notes of inquiry and of 
request, are familiar activities in modern 
elementary classrooms. But we have not 
fully exploited the possibilities of the letter, 
especially with older children. Letters of 
criticism or approval to favorite radio, TV 
or film players, to the authors of books 
much loved, to members of government, to 
admired athletes, to magazines and news- 
papers, all of these can be written in the 
classroom under the guidance of the teach- 
er. Each of the types calls for its own 
special qualities of tactfulness, persuasive- 
ness, of clarity and conciseness. 
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We will remember also, as in reading, 
the factor of maturation. It is as impor- 
tant in writing as it is in reading for the 
initial experiences to be successful ones. 
We follow with patience the child’s ab- 
sorbed progression from one skill to an- 
other. There are so many to learn. The 
fine muscular coordination needed to hold 
the pencil and to shape the letters that 
look so much alike, the finding of the right 
word and the proper letters that make up 
the words, choosing between capitals and 
small letters, putting in the commas and 
the periods where they belong, keeping the 
margins and making the indentations— 
these skills are not quickly mastered. 


The language arts program in the mod- 
ern elementary school takes its inspiration 
and forms its pattern from the concept of 
the school as the school for living. The 
children constitute a community, and the 
language experiences provide the means by 
which the communty achieves unity and 
cohesiveness. 


J. HARLAN SHORES 


Reading Interests and Informational Needs 


Ot Children in Grades Four to Eight’ 


Purpose 


The primary objective of this study was to 
find out what children are looking up in books, 
what they want to find out about, and what they 
want to read about. A secondary objective was 


J. Harlan Shores is Professor of Education at 
the University of Illinois. Single copies of re- 
prints of this article, along with tables contain- 
ing the basic data of the study, will be available 
free from the author. Write to Professor Shores 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


to find whether adults (parents, teachers, and 
librarians) had the same desires for children 
with respect to reading and informational needs 
as the children had for themselves and whether 
these adults were seeing children’s reading and 


‘This study was conducted with the assistance 
of a research fund for the study of children’s 
interests provided at the University of Illinois 
by Spencer Press, publishers of American Peo- 
ples Encyclopedia, Childrens Hour and Our 
Wonderful World. 
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informational interests in the same way in 
which children saw these interests for them- 
selves. 

Method 

The Sample 

Packets of questionnaires were sent to 270 
communities for response by children, their par- 
ents (one questionnaire to be used by either 
parent) and their teachers. Another 270 ques- 
tionnaires went to librarians in or near these 
communities. Care was taken to select equally 
from the nine census regions of the United 
States, from rural, urban, and metropolitan com- 
munities, and from grades four through eight. 
Actual selection of communities within these 
categories was done with a table of random 
numbers. Care was also taken to get a repre- 
sentative sampling over the entire group with 
respect tO sOciO-economic status. 

In comparison to most nationwide question- 
naire sampling, the percentage and distribution 
of responses was extremely gratifying. A total 
of 73% of the questionnaires from among the 
four samples were completed and returned and 
the distribution of the returns closely approxi- 
mated the original sampling plan. In all, 6,313 
pupils in grades four through eight, 4,531 par- 
ents of these pupils, 212 teachers, and 169 li- 
brarians returned usable questionnaires. 

The Questionnawes 

Each questionnaire asked for responses to 
five or six questions. These were in open-ended 
form to avoid, insofar as possible, stereotyped 
and forced responses in terms of a rigid classi- 
fication. 


Classification of Information 
On the basis of the returns, a classification 





°A portion of the basic data collected in con- 
nection with this study was incorporated in a 
doctoral dissertation. For even more detailed de- 
scription of the limits of these categories see 
Herbert C. Rudman, Interrelationships Among 
Various Aspects of Children’s Interests and In- 
formational Needs and Expectations of Teach- 
ers, Parents and Librarians, doctoral dissertation, 
University of Illinois, 1954. 





scheme was devised. The twelve major classifica- 
tions were selected to contain the responses and 
thus do not conform to any logical organization 
of content and are only generally suggestive of 
the data classified within each. However, the 
sub-categories under each of the twelve major 
headings are more closely descriptive of the 
child’s behavior, interests, or needs.” 

Five persons analyzed and classified all the 
data. Following a two-week training period, 
during which these five persons developed the 
classification scheme and practiced with it, their 
percentage of mean complete agreements on 
responses was 93%. 


Summary of Results 

The findings of this study are summarized 
according to the type of response sampled, i.e., 
read-about interests, ask-about interests, and 
look-up behavior. 


Read-about interests 


1. When science topics are combined, science 
is among the top three categories of chil- 
dren’s reading interests. 

Children as a group choose mystery, adven- 

ture, children, horses, and dogs to read 

about. 

As children progress through the grades 

from four to eight, interest increases in mys- 

tery stories and decreases in cowboy stories 
and fairy tales. As children reach the 
seventh and eighth grades they are in- 
creasingly interested in reading about teen- 
agers and children. Children in grades four 
through eight are interested in animals. As 
children move toward the upper elementary 
grades, interest in reading about various 
sports and recreational activities increases. 

4. There is little difference in the reading in- 
terests of children from rural, urban, and 
metropolitan centers. 

5. Contrary to the findings of other studies, 
few sharp sex differences are found. More 
than girls, boys want to read about topics 
characterized by the categories, Astronomy, 
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Geology, and Physical Geography, Space 
Travel, Indians, Science, Planes, Jets and 
Rockets, Boats, Sports, and Baseball. More 
than boys, girls want to read about Animals, 
Horses, Dogs, Literature, Fairy Tales and 
Mythology, Mystery, Teen-Agers and Chil- 
dren, Famous People, Boy-Girl Relation- 
ships, and School. More of the girls’ re- 
sponses fall beyond the categories and find 
a place in the sub-category called Miscel- 
laneous. 

Parents more than teachers or librarians 
wanted children to choose reference books 
to read. 


. Adults, parents more than either teachers 


or librarians, indicate a strong desire for 
children to read about ethics and religion. 


Librarians, more than teachers or parents, 
want children to read biographies. 

In general, adult wishes for children’s read- 
ing choices do not show the significant 
trends through the grades that characterize 
the expressed reading choices of children. 
Unlike the children, who exhibit few popu- 
lation center differences in reading inter- 
ests, parents’ reading choices for their chil- 
dren show many population center differ- 
ences. Rural parents choose books from the 
social studies for their children more often 
than do urban parents, but the differences 
between rural and metropolitan parents vary 
in this respect. In the major category, lit- 
erature, rural parents’ book choices for their 
children are the same as metropolitan par- 
ents’ choices. Urban parents usually choose 
books for their children more often from 
this area than do either rural or metropoli- 
tan parents. In general, metropolitan parents 
choose books for their children from the 
area of the formal school subjects more 
often than do either rural or urban parents. 
Metropolitan parents are more concerned 
about personal problems of children than 
are either rural or urban parents. Urban 
parents show more desire for their chil- 
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dren to read books dealing with religion 
than do either rural or metropolitan parents. 


Children as a group want to read about the 
same types of things that parents, teachers, 
and librarians want them to read about. 
However, parents, teachers, and librarians 
are in closer agreement with each other 
concerning their wishes for children’s read- 
ing choices, than they are with what chil- 
dren themselves say they want to read about. 
Children’s perceptions of their teacher's 
book choices for them are more subject- 
centered than teacher’s choices actually are 
and much more subject-centered than are 
children’s choices for themselves. Children 
tend to underestimate the teacher's choices 
for them of books about adventure and 
travel, teen-agers and children, ethics and 
values, and religion. 

Parents, teachers, and librarians predict the 
reading interests of children fairly accu- 
rately. Perhaps parents and teachers aren't 
quite aware that their children’s interest in 
mystery stories is as strong as it is, but the 
librarians see this accurately. Teachers tend 
to underestimate interest in sports and rec- 
reation. Parents see interest in Indians and 
the Opening of the West stronger than it 
actually is, and librarians tend to under- 
estimate these and other social studies in- 
terests. 


Teachers and librarians see parents wanting 
their children to read about Literature, Ani- 
mals, and Sports and Recreation. While par- 
ents do want their children to read in these 
areas, teachers and librarians over-emphasize 
these parental desires and underestimate 
the wishes of parents for their children to 
read about religion, ethics and values, and 
school. 


Ask-about interests 


= 


When science topics are combined, science 
is among the top three categories of chil- 
dren’s ask-about concerns. 
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Children indicate a strong interest in ques- 
tions related to ethics, values, and religion, 
and become increasingly concerned with 
these types of questions as they progress 
through the upper elementary school grades. 
As children progress through the grades 
from grade four to eight, they want to ask 
fewer questions about animals. 


. Children’s concerns with their personal 


problems increase dramatically as they ap- 
proach puberty. By grade eight, the re- 
sponse increases ten-fold over grade four. 
Interest in this area centers around voca- 
tions, and boy-girl relationships. 

Unlike the response to the question dealing 
with reading choices, children show a great 
number of population center differences 
when discussing questions they would ask 
an omniscient person. There is usually no 
difference in the number of questions asked 
by rural and metropolitan children in the 
major categories of Physical Science and 
Famous People. Rural children usually ask 
questions characterized by the major cate- 
gory Miscellaneous more often than do ur- 
ban or metropolitan children. On the other 
hand, metropolitan children usually ask 
more questions which fall in the sub-cate- 
gory Ethics and Values of the major cate- 
gory Miscellaneous than rural or urban chil- 
dren. 


More frequently than girls, boys indicate a 
desire to ask about the history of the United 
States, airplanes, rockets, and baseball. Girls, 
more frequently than boys, want to ask 
about horses, dogs, vocations, boy-girl re- 
lationships, ethics, values, and religion. 
Adults want children to ask about ethics, 
values, and religion. Thus, they are in close 
agreement with children in this respect. 
Parents want children to ask about personal 
problems, and show this strong desire at all 
grade levels, especially in the upper grades. 
Parents show a particularly strong desire for 
children’s questions about vocations. 
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Although parents want their children to 
ask questions related to sports activities, 
their choices are not as seasonal to reflect 
the strong desire for baseball that their chil- 
dren do. Parents tend to respond to all 
questions in more general terms than do 
their children. 

Parents of upper grade children indicate 
a strong desire for their children to become 
familiar with current events and social prob- 
lems. 

Upper grade teachers are strong in their de- 
sire for children to ask questions concerning 
their personal problems. Teachers are par- 
ticularly concerned that children ask ques- 
tions about how to get along with others. 
There is little difference between rural, ur- 
ban, and metropolitan parents concerning 
what they want children to ask about. 


. Children, in general, ask questions about 


the same kinds of things that parents, teach- 
ers, and librarians want them to ask about, 
and the adult groups are in close agreement 
concerning the topics that they want chil- 
dren to ask about. 

In general, children do not want to ask 
about the same things that they want to 
read about, nor do parents, teachers, and li- 
brarians want children ask the same 
things that they want them to read about. 


to 


. Children from different size population 


centers are in closer agreement concerning 
what they want to read than they are con- 
cerning what they want to ask about. 


Adult groups are not quite as well aware of 
the things that children would like to ask 
about as they are of children’s reading inter- 
ests. Of the three groups, teachers are prob- 
ably seeing children’s ask-about concerns 
most realistically. In general, the adult 
groups do not see as strong an interest in 
ethics and values as the children indicate. 
Adults tend to overemphasize children’s 
curiosity about sports and recreation and 
machines and applied science (especially 
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planes, jets and rockets). Parents and teach- 
ers underestimate children’s curiosity about 
animals. Librarians and parents overestimate 
children’s concern with sports and recrea- 
tion. Librarians underestimate children’s 
concern with ethics and values, school, and 
religion. 


Look-up behavior 

1. When science topics are combined, science 
is the largest area of look-up behavior of 
children. 

2. Children look up information about animals 
in decreasing amount as they advance 
through the upper elementary grades. 

. Children look up much information about 
formal school subjects at all grade levels. 
4. Children look up information about famous 

people increasingly through the grades. 

5. Even though there are many population- 
center differences among children in their 
look-up behavior, few are apparent. As the 
population center becomes larger, parents 
report their children looking up informa- 
tion in the social studies more often. Rural 
and urban parents report more look-up be- 
havior in material described with the names 
of the formal school subjects than do 
metropolitan parents. 

6. Boys tend to look up more often than do 
girls information about geology, physical 
geography, airplanes, rockets, boats, sports, 
and baseball. Girls tend to look up more 
often than do boys information about for- 
eign countries, history of the United States, 
mathematics, and famous authors and 
artists. 


Wo 


In general, parents and teachers report that 
children look up the same things that the 
children themselves report. 

8. More frequently than any of the other three 
groups, librarians place children’s look-up 
behavior in the areas of hobbies, crafts, and 
collections. 

9. Children and adults are generally in close 

agreement concerning the areas in which 
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children seek information. Parents seem to 

agree more closely with their children than 

do either teachers or librarians. 

In general, children do not look up the same 

things that they want to read about. 

11. There seems to be a slightly closer relation- 
ship between what children look up and 
what to ask about than between what chil- 
dren look up and what they want to read 
about. However, when one examines the 
specific topics within the major categories 
it becomes evident that children look up 
different topics than they would ask about. 

12. Students, parents, and librarians have a 
fairly accurate picture of what the teacher 
would like for children to look up. All 
groups agree that the teacher wants more 
look-up behavior in connection with the 
school subjects of reading, science, and so- 
cial studies. All agree also on the teacher's 
emphasis in looking up famous people. 


10. 


Conclusions 
1. Children are not necessarily interested in 
asking about the same things that they want 
to read about. In other words, children’s 
reading interests are not necessarily identi- 
cal with their informational needs; the 
term “needs” here refers to the desires they 
have for information about various topics. 

There are a number of reasons which may 

explain this. 

Books often have to deal in generalities, 
while the individual child’s questions may be 
very specific. The question, “How can I get 
along with Johnny, Sue, or Tommy?” is much 
more specific than, “How do I get along with 
people?” It may be that children realize this 
and make this distinction when indicating what 
they would ask about rather than choose a book 
about. 


Another consideration is the nature of the 
question itself. Just because a child has one 
question of great import to him does not mean 
that he wants to own or read a complete book in 
this area. 


| 
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Other possibilities may be that (1) the 
present material in print may not meet chil- 
dren’s informational needs, (2) the printed ma- 
terial that is suitable may not be readily avail- 
able in home or school libraries, or (3) there 
may be certain mental-hygiene values in talking 
about a problem rather than reading about it. 

These results and possible reasons for them 
may suggest that (1) authors and publishers of 
printed material for children might re-examine 
their material in light of these findings, and 
write new material to meet better some of the 
informational needs of children; (2) school 
personnel, parents, and librarians might profit 
by a better knowledge of the available materials 
to meet the interests and needs of children, and 
these materials might find a place in school and 
home libraries; (3) parents and teachers might 
profit from the realization that there are prob- 
ably some topics about which children have 
questions that can never be suitably answered 
in print and which will call for the kind of rap- 
port with children that will provide an adequate 
basis for counseling. 


2. As children progress through the grades 
they show increasing interest in mystery 
stories and decreasing interest in cowboy 
stories and fairy tales. This shift in interest 
in the upper grades is toward books about 
young people and sports. 

Children want books of action and adven- 
ture at all grade levels. There is a change, how- 
ever, in children’s preferences for the kinds of 
stories which express this action and adventure. 
This may be due, in part, to the complexity of 
the plot and action. Usually fairy tales and cow- 
boy stories are simple to follow, and the action 
is direct. Mystery stories, on the other hand, are 
usually somewhat more involved, and the action 
is more subtle. Older children, better able to 
follow involved plots and appreciate the subtle- 
ness of action, prefer these stories to the more 
simple tales. 

Another item of interest is the apparently 
close correlation between increase in grade level 


and interest in reading about teen-agers and 
children. This may be explained, at least in part, 
by evidence concerning the growth and devel- 
opment of children. As children approach the 
age of puberty, interest in peer groups is very 
strong. 

As children advance through the elementary 
grades they are increasingly interested in books 
about sports and recreational activities. It may 
be that as they become more active in sports and 
recreational pursuits they also develop stronger 
reading interests in these areas. 


Teachers at various grade levels are able to 
use information about the clusters of interests 
that children at that grade level have expressed; 
these teachers may attempt to provide many 
books to meet these interests, and other books 
to encourage new interests. 


Recognition by upper grade teachers of stu- 
dents’ interests in books about other children 
and sports and recreational activities should 
prove valuable in the development of libraries 
and in curriculum planning. 


Similarly, it should be an advantage to 
teachers to know that elementary school chil- 
dren at all grade levels express a strong desire 
to read books of action and adventure. In addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned uses for this type 
of information it might provide a general guide 
for teachers in the guidance of children’s read- 
ing choices. 

3. Children show few population-center dif- 
ferences in reading choices, but many popu- 
lation-center differences appear in the ques- 
tions they ask. It may be that there are 
greater similarities between books available 
to these population centers or books with 
which children are at least generally ac- 
quainted, than there are between their im- 
mediate environments which are likely the 
seed beds of their questions. Following this 
line of reasoning might argue for changes 
in the school program to include the in- 
formational needs of children. It might sug- 
gest that printed materials somewhat com- 
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mon to all communities do not satisfy the 
informational needs of children in any one 
community. It might also suggest that needs 
related to the local community might be 
given more attention in the school, and that 
there might be advantages in realistic un- 
derstandings of communities different from 
that in which the child lives. 


4. The fact that parents, more than any of the 
other three groups questioned (pupils, 
teachers, or librarians), would choose refer- 
ence books for their children might be ex- 
plained in a number of ways: (1) parents 
may see reference books as contributing 
heavily to children’s intellectual growth, 
(2) parents may see these books as having 
much prestige value among other adults, 
(3) parents may be influenced greatly by 
the sales campaigns of reference book pub- 
lishers, (4) parents may believe that teach- 
ers and librarians have placed great value 
on reference books in learning situations, 
(5S) and perhaps as important as any of 
these may be the fact that the questionnaire 
places no restriction on cost, and by picking 
a reference set, parents may think that they 
can get twenty-odd times the dollar value, 
and even more in general usefulness, from 
this choice than from any other. 

It would seem, then, that teachers and li- 
brarians might discuss with parents the relative 
value of reference books in the teaching-learn- 
ing process. In this manner, parents could be 
given an opportunity to see the value of refer- 
ence books as teachers and librarians do. A set 
of reference books which attempts to cover wide 
areas of interests might be one of the most valu- 
able purchases a parent can make. However, if 
parents view these books as a cure-all for in- 
adequate progress in school, teachers and li- 
brarians might encourage a closer examination 
of reference books as a material of learning. 

5. It is interesting to note the strong interest 

in religion, ethics, and values displayed by 
children and adults. Perhaps both children 


and adults are more sensitive to a need for 
consideration of moral and ethical values in 
the school program than are the present 
offerings of most public schools. 

6. Librarians place great stress on biography as 
a desirable choice for children. It may be 
that the librarians learned about the value of 
biography in their training or experience as 
librarians, or it may be that the people who 
choose library work as a profession thought 
highly of biography before they entered this 
profession. At any rate, educators and par- 
ents might look anew at biography with re- 
spect to its possible value for children. 
Librarians more than any other group placed 

children’s look-up behavior in the area of 
hobbies, craft, and collections. It is possible that 
the public library serves the informational needs 
of youngsters in this area better than do the 
school or home libraries. 


7. In general, children are reading about and 
asking about what adults want them to read 
about and ask about. Adults are also sensi- 
tive to what children are looking up as 
noted by the close agreement between what 
adults say that children are looking up, and 
what children themselves say that they look 
up. This latter observation may suggest that 
what children look up is largely determined 
by adult choices and especially by the school 
situation. If this is true, it may be that 
teachers and others concerned with the edu- 
cation of children might attempt to develop 
a learning environment which not only 
meets the teacher’s goals for children but 
which also encourages and provides op- 
portunity for children to use reference ma- 
terials for their own purposes. 

8. Although both parents and teachers want 
children to ask about and read about their 
personal problems, it is interesting to note 
that parents are more concerned that chil- 
dren get much information concerning vo- 
cations, while teachers are more concerned 

with the social skills. This may be due to 
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the fact that parents see their children in 
the perspective of the family group, and 
take for granted their social skills but are 
more anxious about their vocational future. 
Teachers, on the other hand, see the devel- 
opment of desirable social skills as one of 
their primary responsibilities. Dealing with 
large groups of children, teachers are prob- 
ably more sensitive to the necessity for good 
working relationships among children than 
are parents. Teachers may also see the ele- 
mentary school years as an inappropriate 
age for serious concern with vocations. 

9. Parents show a keen sensitivity to some of 
the problems confronting our contempor- 
ary society. As their children get closer to 
the age when they will be affected more 
directly by these problems, parents show 
an increasing desire for their children to be- 
come acquainted with the happenings of the 
day, and with the problems of society. 
Upper-grade parents want their children to 
ask about problems of war, peace, segrega- 
tion, housing, and conservation. The schools 
might consider this type of finding in re- 
visions of the upper-grade social studies 
curriculum: 

10. Pupils, parents, teachers, and librarians are 
all concerned with science. Of all the areas 
examined, science is the most persistent in- 
terest of all four groups, appearing as a top 
interest in reading choices and in questions 
to be asked. Since look-up behavior is 
closely related to both of these choices, it 
is not surprising that science is also a topic 
looked up frequently. 

This great interest in science is understand- 
able in a highly scientific, technological society. 
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Examination of elementary-school curricula 
would probably indicate that science needs are 
not met as fully as they could be and also that 
science interests are not well utilized in the 
existing curricula. The findings in this area 
might prove quite useful in curriculum re- 
visions. 


11. Children believe that their parents would 
provide a book more in keeping with their 
reading interests than would teachers. 

In the eyes of children, teachers are more 
concerned with the school subjects when they 
choose books for children than teachers actually 
are. While this is an expected reaction and 
probably was influenced by the school situation 
in which the data were collected, it may suggest 
that teachers make a point of encouraging 
worthwhile reading interests other than those 
connected with the school subjects. 

12. Adults closely associated with children 
(their parents, their teachers, and a group 
of librarians) perceive children’s reading 
interests and informational needs much 

more accurately than is generally assumed. 

The few inaccuracies of these groups in 

their perceptions of these interests and 

needs of children suggest again that the 
great advances in recent years in the under- 
standing of children leaves room for further 
progress. Similarly, the generally good un- 
derstandings that these adult groups have of 
each other with respect to their desires for 
children, probably are not as complete as 
they should be for the best coordinated ef- 
forts of home, school, and public library. 

Through even closet cooperation, these 

mutual understandings undoubtedly will re- 

sult in an even better education for children. 


PAUL A: WITTY 
AND 
ROBERT A. SIZEMORE 


Reading the Comics: A Summary of 
Studies and An Evaluation I’ 


During the past few years many statements 
and articles have been published regarding the 
suitability of comic books for children. A few 
writers have insisted that comic books are not 
only worthless but insidious. Others have de- 
clared that comics have value for children. In 
some communities steps have been taken to 
restrict, or ban completely, the sale of comic 
books. Similar action is under consideration in 
other communities. 

Recently Fredric Wertham (39), one of the 
most vocal critics of the comics, wrote Seduction 
of the Innocent, a book which forcefully 
focusses attention upon the ill effects of the 
comic book. Reaction to this book has caused 
parents and teachers to become greatly con- 
cerned about this issue. 

In an attempt to counteract the increased 
criticism of the comics some publishers have at- 
tempted to defend publications and have estab- 
lished boards of review made up of psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and other individuals who 
work with children. Collectively a group of pub- 
lishers have developed standards of publication 
and a code of ethics in an attempt to improve 
their magazines and make them more accept- 
able. However, the criticism of the comics has 
persisted, and today is perhaps even more fre- 
quently heard than criticism of another medium 
of communication—TV. 

In this paper, the writers will present studies 
concerning the development and the present dis- 
tribution of the comics, the amount of reading 
of comics by children and youth, the favorite 
comics and some reasons for their popularity, 
the relationship of comic book reading to marks 
in school, intelligence, behavior, and delinquen- 
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cy, and ratings of the desirability of the comics. 


Rise of the comics 

Although comic strips had already attained 
popularity, comic magazines became a vigorous 
national industry and a popular reading medium 
with the emergence of Superman in 1938. Prior 
to this time several magazines—or, as they are 
more commonly called by children, “books’— 
had been published. In 1911 a Mutt and Jeff 
magazine appeared. This differed sharply in 
size, format, and use from those appearing to- 
day. The Chicago American published this com- 
pilation of daily comic strips about Matt and 
Jeff to promote circulation of their paper. In 
1929, George Delacorte, of the Dell Publishing 
Company, experimented with the comic books, 
and published reprints of daily newspaper strips 
in tabloid newspaper size in four colors and 
called this publication, The Funnies. The unique 
feature was the separation of the comics from 
the newspaper and the independent sale of 
them on the newsstand. After thirteen issues 
The Funnies was discontinued. 

In the early 1930's the Eastern Color Com- 
pany considered the possibility of producing 
comic books in smaller format to be used as 
premiums. Since the four-color rotary presses 
were adapted to print the tabloid as well as the 
full page size, the tabloid could be made simply 
by folding the full page. If the tabloid size were 
folded twice, there would be four small sections 
or pages of a little book which could be placed 
Dr. Witty is professor of Education at North- 
western University. Dr. Sizemore is a member 
of the faculty of the University of Toledo. 


*Index numbers refer to the bibliography which 
will appear at the end of the third instalment. 
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into a pocket. A number of these comic books 
were published and distributed by such com- 
panies as Proctor and Gamble, Kinney Shoe 
Company, John Wanamaker, Canada Dry, 
Wheatena, and Milk-O-Malt. These comics con- 
sisted exclusively of reprints from newspaper 
strips. 

The first publication to be sold on the news- 
stand was Famous Funnies, which was first 
printed in May, 1934. In fairly rapid succession 
other comics appeared. Skippy, the first four- 
color comic book devoted entirely to one char- 
acter, appeared in 1934. In 1935, Major M. W. 
Nicholson published several comics with origi- 
nal art and writing. One was entitled New 
Adventure Comics. Other comic magazines were 
introduced by United Features and King Fea- 
tures in 1936. In January, 1937, Detective 
Comics, the first bold and somewhat sensational 
departure from the newspaper strips made its 
appearance. This was followed by Superman, 
and a new national industry was well-launched. 

The growth of this industry is readily dis- 
cerned in publication figures. In 1939-40, 60 
books were published; in 1941, 168. During 
1942 this number dropped to 100. However, 
by 1950, 366 books were made available by 21 
different companies. Four hundred seventy-one 
books appeared in 1952. From four to five 
hundred are published at the present time. Cir- 
culation, meanwhile, increased from 12 to 15 
million per month in 1942 to 40 million in 
1946 and, at the present time, to an estimated 
90-95 million copies each month. This giant in- 
dustry is surely a lusty one. It is felt by many 
people. With such wide circulation and reader- 
ship, it is desirable to understand their appeal 
and study their effects. 


Investigations of the amount 
of comic book reading 


Paul Witty, one of the early investigators of 
comic book reading, has reported a series of 
studies of children from grades IV through XII. 
In 1941, an investigation was made of the ex- 
tent and nature of comic book reading among 
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334 boys and girls in grades IV, V, and VI, of 
two schools in Evanston, Illinois (41). By 
means of a questionnaire and interviews, Witty 
found little change in comic book reading from 
grade IV through grade VI. Girls of all three 
grades read—on the average—slightly over 
eleven magazines; boys read slightly over four- 
teen. Together their average was thirteen. The 
most popular magazines had a rather general 
and similar appeal for boys and girls in every 
grade. 

In a concurrent study (43) of the interests 
of children selected at random from 2500 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils in eight 
schools of Chicago and vicinity, Witty found 
the average number of comics read to be slightly 
above fifteen. Boys, again, read a larger number 
than girls. On the average, they read four regu- 
larly, four and one-half often, and about seven 
occasionally. 

Alice Sterner concluded from a study made 
in 1941-42 of the radio, motion picture, and 
reading interests of high school pupils, that 

Unanimity in the selection of funny 
books by high school pupils, although not 
sO great as in comic strip choices, is never- 
theless large enough to indicate that boys 
and girls, seniors and freshmen, bright and 
dull pupils, pupils from rich and from poor 
homes are likely to read the same funny 
books. As grade increases, however, the 
number who read funny books definitely 
decreases. (32, p. 46) 

In 1942, Paul Witty and his associates (44) 
reported a study of comic book reading in 
grades VII and VIII. Two hundred twenty-four 
pupils were selected at random from 900 to 
whom a questionnaire had been submitted. They 
reported an average of thirteen or fourteen mag- 
azines read by these pupils. Two were read regu- 
larly; three and one-half, often; and eight, some- 
times. Sex differences and grade differences 
were not pronounced, but they were more 
noticeable at this level than in the middle 
grades. Thus a decrease in the reading of comic 
magazines during the seventh and eighth grades 
was indicated. 
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Paul Witty and Ann Coomer (45), in 1942, 
studied the comic book reading in grades IX 
through XII. Four hundred eighty boys and 
girls of the Oak Park-River Forest Township 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois were given a 
questionnaire. The answers by these students 
showed a decrease in comic magazine reading 
during their high school career. An average of 
five comic magazines read regularly was re- 
ported with a decrease from about six in the 
ninth grade to three in the twelfth. Interest, 
however, remained high for comic magazines 
which appeared to constitute approximately one- 
fourth of the total number of magazines read. 
Magazines favored by junior high school pupils 
seemed to continue in popularity with both boys 
and girls in the senior high school. 


A study of the interest among Negro chil- 
dren in reading the comics was reported by Paul 
Witty and Dorothy Moore in 1945 (46). A 
check list was given to 125 girls and 82 boys in 
grades IV, V, and VI of a Chicago school. The 
number read by these Negro pupils was con- 
siderably higher than for white children. An 
average number of 18 were read by this group 
—eight regularly, four, often, and five, some- 
times. This study disclosed, too, a similarity be- 
. tween Negro and white boys in that both turned 
somewhat more frequently to comics than did 
the girls. 


The investigators suggested that the more 
restricted reading opportunities of the Negro 
pupil, the fewer good, interesting books in the 
typical home and school, and the inadequate 
funds to purchase many desirable books might 
account for the large amount of reading of 
comics by Negro pupils. 

Elaine Exton (8) and Harvey Zorbaugh 
(50) cited a nationwide survey of comic book 
reading conducted by the Market Research 
Company of America. The survey indicated 
that: 


95% 


of boys between 6 and 11 years of 
age read comic books regularly 
of girls between 6 and 11 years of 
age read comic books regularly 


91% 
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87% of boys between 12 and 17 read 
comic books regularly 
of girls between 12 and 17 read 
comic books regularly 
of men between 18 and 30 read 
comic books regularly 
of women between 18 and 30 read 
comic books regularly 
% of men over 31 read comic books 
regularly 
2% of women over 31 read comic books 
regularly 
of men over 31 are occasional readers. 
of women over 31 are occasional 
readers. 


Jesse Murrell (27, p. 54), in Parents’ Mag- 
azine for October, 1953, reports a polling of 
84,531 high school students: 


10,380 said they were most interested in 
comic books when they were in the 
3rd and fourth grades. 

35,692 said ... in the Sth and 6th grades. 

30,692 said ... in the 7th and 8th grades. 

7,490 said ... in high school. 

Zorbaugh, in another study (51) reported 
in 1949 and based on more than 3,000 personal 
interviews conducted across the country, stated 
that 25 per cent of adult urban Americans were 
comic book readers. He pointed out further that 
adult reading habits were the strongest factor 
in determining the attitude of adults toward 
comics for children. Adults who read comics 
were more likely to approve of them for chil- 
dren than were adults who did not read the 
comics. 


81% 


13% 
10% 


In a study of leisure time reading of pupils 
in the junior high school, Esther Andersen (1) 
reported in 1948 the results of answers to a 
questionnaire submitted to 686 pupils in grades 
VII and VIII of the Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Junior High School in the spring of 1945. 
When boys and girls were asked to rank the 
types of books they liked to read and choices 
of boys and girls were considered together, 
comic books were ranked first. Boys ranked 
comics first and girls ranked them second when 
their choices were compiled separately. 

A survey of the reading interests of 167 
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girls and 152 boys (319 total), ages 11 to 15, 
in grades VI, VII, and VIII in the Lincoln 
School of Alameda, California, was reported in 
1948 by Lane DeLara (6). Ninety-two per cent 
of the group read comic books. Only 26 children 
said they did not read comics. 

A comparison of reading interests among 
the boys and girls indicated: 


Girls 
No. of Readers % 
Comic books 156 94 
Calling All Girls* 130 78 
Life 122 73 
Movie Screen 118 71 
Boys 
No. of Readers ™ 
Comic books 137 90 
Life 106 70 
Popular Mechanics 82 53 
Popular Science 77 51 


*(Comic magazine reported separately ) 
The magazines most frequently read by boys 
and girls were: 


No. of Readers % 


Comic books 293 92 
Life 228 71 
Sat. Eve. Post 145 45 
Calling All Girls 130 41 
Colliers 122 48 
Movie Screen 118 37 
Look 111 35 
National Geographic 106 33 
Reader's Digest 100 31 


It was significant in this study that the most 
popular magazines (other than comics) were 
those with pictures and illustrations. 

Robert Butterworth and George Thompson 
(5), in 1951, gave a questionnaire and check- 
list to children in grades V through XII at three 
schools in the Utica, New York area. One 
thousand two hundred fifty-six usable replies 
were received—an approximately equal number 
from boys and girls. They reported that 20.7 per 
cent of the boys read ten or more magazines 
during the week previous to the date of the 
study and that the same per cent consistently 
read ten or more most weeks. Over seventeen 
per cent purchased ten or more magazines per 
month. Comparable figures for girls were 9. 1 
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per cent, 10.0 per cent, and 11.7 per cent re- 
spectively. They found peak reading and buying 
volume at about the sixth grade level, with a 
fairly consistent downward trend from grade to 
grade. 


Reading the comic strip 

In the spring of 1938, George Hill and M. 
Estelle Trent (15) studied children’s interests 
in comic strips. A questionnaire was submitted 
to 256 children (115 boys, 141 girls; 95 white, 
161 Negro) in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
of two elementary schools, one in Philadelphia, 
the other school in a suburb of Philadelphia. 
The average child was found to read 23 strips 
“all the time” and ten more “sometimes”. Again 
boys, both Negro and white, read more than 
girls. 

William Brink’s survey (3) of 1,532 high 
school students in Chicago revealed that comic 
strips were the first choice of ninth and eleventh 
graders in newspaper reading preferences. In- 
terest declined slightly each succeeding year 
(except the eleventh) and became subordinate 
to other sections of the newspaper. 

DeLara’s study (6), referred to previously, 
of 319 children in grades VI, VII, and VIII, 
showed that the parts of the newspaper most 
frequently read by these subjects were: 

No. of Readers 


Comics 304 95 
Sports 202 63 
Movie Section 121 38 
World news 108 34 
Local news 100 31 


Studies made by Paul Witty (48) have re- 
vealed a consistent interest in comic strips 
from grades IV through XII. The inclination of 
boys to read more comic magazines than girls 
did not appear in the case of the comic strips, 
nor were there noticeable differences among 
their favorites. Although many of the comic 
strips favored in the junior high remained popu- 
lar in the high school, a considerable change in 
the rank of some strips occurred. 

Iona Young’s study—reviewed by William 
Gray (11, pp. 502-503)—summarizes the re- 
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sults of conferences with 117 children in the 
first three grades of the Elementary Laboratory 
School of the Kansas State Teachers College at 
Emporia. These children showed less preference 
for comic strips than for movies or radio pro- 
grams. Their reasons for choosing a particular 
comic strip were “related to their fondness for 
the characters in the strip rather than the sub- 
ject matter presented. Interest in the strips 
varied definitely with the maturity of the child.” 

It is worth noting that as early as 1927, 
Harvey Lehman and Paul Witty (20) found 
that looking at the Sunday funny paper was one 
activity most commonly participated in by boys 
and girls of ages 844 to 15% inclusive. B. 
Lamar Johnson (19, p. 269) writing in 1932 
in The School Review, on children’s reading in- 
terests, stated that the comic section of the news- 
paper was the most popular section for both 
boys and girls. Both Azriel L. Eisenberg (7 p. 
91) in 1936 and Francis J. Brown (4, p. 343) 
in 1939 also stress the extreme popularity of 
the comic section of the newspapers. 


The changing nature of 
comic book reading 

The similarity in children’s responses to the 
comics in the different grades was an outstand- 
ing feature of early investigations. (41). It was 
particularly noticeable in the children’s prefer- 
ences for comic magazines. Thus, Batman at- 
tained first rank in all grades, and Superman 
was second. Third and fourth ranks were as- 
signed in various grades to Famous Funnies, 
Magic, Ace, Action, Flash, and Jungle. Although 
the magazines Jungle, Magic, and Famous 
Funnies occupied somewhat different positions 
in the three grades, one must conclude that the 
most popular magazines have a rather general 
and similar appeal in every grade. This trend 
was noticeable in several other phases of the 
study. In grades IV, V, and VI, first, second, 
and third ranks were given also to the same 
strips: Dick Tracy, Smiling Jack, and Blondie. 
And in grades V and VI, Donald Duck was as- 
signed fourth place. The popular comics in the 
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seventh and eighth grades were found to persist 
as favorites throughout the secondary school. 
The titles of the favorites indeed were remark- 
ably similar and included at both levels: Super- 
man, Batman, Action, Detective, Ace, and 
Wings. 

From time to time during the following 
ten year period, Witty and his associates con- 
tinued to investigate the reading of comics. 
They found that children and young people con- 
tinued to read comic magazines—perhaps a 
little more frequently on the average than in 
previous years. Moreover, some tendencies in 
reading habits and attitudes were maintained; 
for example, the extreme popularity of comics 
in grades IV, V, and VI, the tendency of boys 
and of girls to like the same comics, and the 
larger amount of comic reading of boys as com- 
pared with girls. 

It will be noted that, in the early years of 
their publication, the popular comic books in- 
cluded primarily the Superman-Batman type. 
Gradually a change transpired and the phe- 
nomenal popularity of the Disney-type comic 
became a feature of surveys. This trend in- 
creased until in 1954, Witty (in an unpublished. 
study of 2000 children and youth) found the 
Dell-Disney comics in first place as shown in 
Table I. 


Table I 
Favorite Comics (1954) 
Grades 2-6 
Little Lulu 
Donald Duck 
Superman 
Bugs Bunny 
Archie 
Mickey Mouse 
Looney Tunes and Merry Melodies 
. I Love Lucy, Nancy, Tarzan 
High School 
. Walt Disney 
Mad 
. Donald Duck 
Dennis, the Menace 
Archie 
True Romance and War Comics 
Date with Judy 
. I Love Lucy 


CONMAMY BR WN 


DON ANR WN 
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Changes in the type of preferred comics 
have been noted by other investigators. For ex- 
ample, interviews by Katherine Wolf and Mar- 
jorie Fiske (49) were held with 104 children in 
greater New York and rural Connecticut. These 
children were studied according to age, sex, and 
economic status. Slightly more than half were 
eleven or twelve years of age, and the remainder 
were distributed evenly from seven to seven- 
teen. These investigators found that children 
progress through three categories of comic mag- 
azines as they grow older—(1) “funny animal” 
comics, (2) adventure, crime, and mystery 
comics and (3) true and classic comics. Al- 
though there was much overlapping, children 
ten years of age and younger preferred the first 
type; at eleven and twelve years of age, the sec- 
ond type; and the third was preferred by those 
twelve and older. 

Although a study by Butterworth and 
Thompson in 1951 (5) revealed a high degree 
of similarity between age-grade trends for both 
urban and rural students, pronounced sex dif- 
ferences at all grade levels were disclosed in the 
choices of boys and girls. 


The five most popular magazines with each 
sex were: 
Boys 
True Sports 42.0% 
Crime Does Not Pay 36.2% 
Donald Duck 36.2 


Mutt and Jeff 35.3 
Joe Palooka 32.3 
Gils 
Patsy Walker 68.2% 
A Date with Judy 48.4 
Millie and Model 48.1 
Archie 47.6 
Nancy 44.6 


In the first ten choices of boys and girls, 
four magazines were selected mutually—Archie, 
True, Bugs Bunny, and Mutt and Jeff. From 
grade VII on, the following comics decreased in 
popularity among boys: Roy Rogers, Gene 
Autry, Jungle, Looney Tunes, Captain Marvel, 
Superman, Nancy, and A Date with Judy. 
During the same period, True Sports, Archie, 
Crime Does Not Pay, and True increased in 
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popularity, reaching a peak at Grades IX and X, 
then dropping noticeably. Only one comic— 
Mutt and Jeff—gained steadily, reaching a 
maximum at grade XII. Similarly others stress- 
ing humor—Donald Duck, Bugs Bunny, and 
Walt Disney—gained in popularity at the 
twelfth grade. 

Girls, too, indicated an increasing preference 
in grade XII for the humorous comics—Bugs 
Bunny, Blondie, Mutt and Jeff, Donald Duck, 
Looney Tunes, and Walt Disney comics. Interest 
in Joe Palooka, Captain Marvel, Dick Tracy, 
Batman, Superman, and Mickey Mouse was of 
uniformly low order. Also among the girls the 
popularity of Patsy Walker, A Date with Judy, 
Millie the Model and Archie decreased markedly 
at grade XII. The greatest preference by girls 
for Crime Does Not Pay, Walt Disney, and 
True Sports was found in the middle range of 
the grades surveyed. Nancy was the only maga- 
zine to show a consistent increase in popularity. 

In 1954 Robert Wayne (38) investigated 
the interest in different types of comic books 
among 140 boys and 157 girls (297 total) in 
ten sections of seventh graders in Merced, Cali- 
fornia schools. Each student was asked to select 
four types of comics he preferred from a list of 
fifteen types. Samples of each type were dis- 
played for student reference. A total of 1,128 
responses were made. The following are the 
choices for each type of comic magazine. Two 
hundred eighty-two is the highest possible score 
in each category (1128-4). 


1. Cartoon 199 9. Classics 54 
2. Teen Age 141 10. Superman 51 
3. Horror 117 11. Animal 45 
4. Romance 114 12. Western 36 
5. War 103 13. Sports 27 
6. TV 68 14. Crazy 26 
7. Jungle 62 15. Space 18 
8. Crime 57 


Wayne pointed out that it is significant that 
the top choice is the cartoon category. This in- 
cludes the Walt Disney, Bugs Bunny, and Little 
Lulu comics. Yet it should be noted too that 
Horror, War, Jungle, and Crime comics are in 
the first ten favorites. 


















Dear Council Members, 


“Know your committees and you will know 
your Council,” a former Council officer once 
said of the thirty and more general committees 
which reported to the Board of Directors in 
November in Detroit, and whose work keys into 
every phase of Council activity. This means 
knowing not only their unique responsibilities 
but their interrelationships which provide 
mutual support and reinforcement. It is the 
purpose of this brief statement and of others to 
follow in subsequent issues of Elementary Eng- 
lish, English Journal, and College English to 
highlight the cluster-pattern of Council com- 
mittees—and further—to highlight here, by way 
of introduction, the work of one cluster of five 
committees drawn into mutual relationship in 
their concern for various phases of drama, film, 
radio, television and recordings. 


The thirty committees draw members from 
all sections of the Council to work on key prob- 
lems and to prepare reports and publications for 
teachers and curriculum workers in English. 
Committees report to the Board of Directors, 
strongly representative of our local, state, and 
regional associations. They work closely with 
the Executive Office of the Council and with 
the Executive Committee to provide a measure 
of coordination and common direction. Six 
members of the Executive Committee serve as 
liaison officers—the three Section chairmen 
(Elementary, High School, College), the first 
vice-president, and the two past presidents. Each 
of these liaison officers serves with several com- 
mittees whose concerns cluster around a major 
aspect of Council action. Here we are concerned 
with the cluster comprising the Committee to 
Cooperate with Teaching Film Custodians, the 
Committee on Recordings, the Committee on 
Speaking and Dramatics, and the Committee on 
the Study of Television, Radio and Film. In- 
creasing desire to draw on special interests and 
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resources of local and regional association was 
one of the reasons for trying out this clustering 
of committees in the New York City area. Addi- 
tional reason lay in the opportunity afforded 
for working directly together as well as by 
correspondence—an advantage admirably illus- 
trated by the work of the Committee to Co- 
operate with Teaching Film Custodians, which 
has been enabled by Teaching Film Custodians, 
Inc. to meet regularly in New York City 
through the past five years. The liaison officer 
for this cluster is the retiring past president. 


During the past year these committees have 
produced a number of concrete results—and 
opened experimental channels for procedures 
which we will note presently. The Committee to 
Cooperate with Teaching Film Custodians 
(Marion C. Sheridan, Chairman) marks its 
fifth anniversary this year. It has prepared ex- 
cerpts from four black-and-white films, Two 
Years Before the Mast, Meet the Forsytes, 
Washington Square, and Smoky, and its first 
excerpt in color, taken from Kim. In addition to 
study guides for three films and a catalogue of 
TFC films for English Language Arts, the com- 
mittee has prepared most recently Understand- 
ing Movies, a film about film, which has already 
been viewed by more than 200,000 people, and 
has had enthusiastic reception from teachers and 
other film critics. 

The Committee on Recordings (Hardy R. 
Finch, Chairman) has many years of productive 
work behind it. To earlier readings by Frost, 
Benét, MacLeish, Coffin, Lindsay, Corwin, and 
Rathbone, the committee two years ago 
added new LP recordings by Frost. While the 
Executive Office has been acquiring new facili- 
ties, the committee has been looking into re- 
cordings of additional authors, and is now con- 
sidering a catalogue of Records for You. 

The Committee on Playlist (Joseph Mer- 
sand, Chairman) has been collecting materials 
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for an up-to-date successor to Milton Smith’s 
long standing NCTE playlist, with June 1955 
as target date. Among materials collected to 
date are summaries of more than 1000 one-act 
plays—all read, seen, or produced by committee 
members—and of more than 1000 full-length 
plays. Additional resources gathered include a 
collection of previously published lists, all issues 
of Burns Mantle’s Best Plays (1919-1954), all 
issues of Margaret Mayorga’s Best One-Act 
Plays (1937-1954), all issues of George Jean 
Nathan’s annual summaries of the New York 
Theatre seasons, complete files of Theatre Arts 
Monthly, Theatre Critics Reviews, Players Mag- 
azine, Dramatics, Educational Theatre Journal, 
and Theatre Arts Prints, and many playbills for 
the past thirty seasons. 


The Committee on Speaking and Dramatics 
(Ruth E. French, Chairman) has turned its at- 
tention first to assisting teachers interested in 
play production, complementing the work of the 
Committee on Playlist. It is planning an up-to- 
date bibliography of books, articles, and leaflets 
which will help teachers realize many of the 
possibilities in play production for providing a 
wide educational experience. 

The Committee on Television, Radio, and 
Film (Alice Sterner, Chairman, and Louis Fors- 
dale, Associate Chairman) has centered its at- 
tention on TV because it is now in a critical 
developmental stage “with many problems re- 
lated to radio and film.” The committee polled 
more than one hundred affiliates of NCTE con- 
cerning Educational Television, and sent returns 
to the American Council on Education for trans- 
mission to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to support efforts to hold educational 
channels. It has established and maintained pro- 
ductive liaison with the American Council on 
Education, American Council for Better Broad- 
casts, and the National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television, helping particularly to 
set up criteria for the new medium. To put 
criteria into action, it has made recommenda- 
tions concerning a TV Drama Award by NCTE 
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in 1955. 

Looking back at this cluster of committees 
we see their high level of productivity. This is 
a tribute, of course, to the industry of their 
members, and to the constitution of their mem- 
bership, which includes past presidents of state 
organizations of New York and New Jersey, 
and of the New England Association of Teach- 
ers of English. But we should probably note also 
the geographical clustering of the membership 
around metropolitan New York, which has 
facilitated frequent meetings of committees and 
made possible joint meetings of committees and 
chairman, such as that in which all chairmen 
shared in the preparation of the final report of 
the Committee on Television, Radio, and Film 
to the American Council on Education. This has 
been essentially an experimental procedure for 
Council committees. As a further exploratory 
step in coordination, Marion C. Sheridan will 
serve as a regional deputy liaison officer with 
these committees, in close touch with the new 
liaison officer on the Executive Committee who 
will succeed the retiring senior past president. 
There is every anticipation that the geographical 
centers for this and other clusters will move 
from region to region, drawing on both local 
and nation-wide interests and resources as com- 
mittees accumulate information and pass on the 
results of their work. 


Lennox Grey, Past President 


Dear Council Members, 

The Elementary Section of the National 
Council of Teachers of English during the last 
year has culminated one and initiated another 
very important contribution. The Elementary 
Section is proud to present to the Council and 
to the teachers in the elementary schools, Lan- 
guage Arts for Today's Children, the second 
volume of the Curriculum Series of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, prepared 
under the direction of the Commission for Cur- 
riculum Revision, headed by Dora V. Smith. 
The volume pertaining to the elementary school 
was prepared under the able leadership of Eliza- 
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beth Guilfoile and Helen Mackintosh with a 
committee composed of 
Althea Beery, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Muriel Crosby, Wilmington Public Schools, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Mildred Dawson, Appalachian State Teach- 
ers College, Boone, N. C. 
Dorothea McCarthy, Fordham University, 
New York, N. Y. 
Grace Rawlings, Baltimore Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Nila B. Smith, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 
Ruth Strickland, Indiana 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Charlotte Wells, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri 


Over a period of years, this group, respon- 
sible for collecting materials and for writing and 
editing, has worked in a very concentrated way 
to develop a book that gives practical assistance 
to the classroom teachers; that offers guidance 
to curriculum leaders; that serves as a source 


University, 


book for conferences, workshops, and parent 


groups. The Elementary Section is grateful to 
the Writing Committee, to the Commission, and 
to Dora V. Smith who has given wise direction 
to this and to other volumes of the series. The 
Language Arts for Today's Children may now 
be ordered from the Council office. 


A new type of service to teachers was 
initiated in Boone, North Carolina, August 
16-20, 1954. The first summer conference-work- 
shop sponsored by the National Council of 
Teachers of English was authorized by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at the 1953 conference in 
Los Angeles. Further plans were completed by 
the Executive Committee at the St. Louis spring 
conference. A more refreshing setting for a 
teacher workshop would be hard to find than 
Boone, North Carolina. Located high in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, Appalachian State 
Teachers College provided more than adequate 
accommodations with its rare scenic beauty, 
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and traditions, and undisguised Southern 
charm. For its educational offerings and its in- 
spiring natural surroundings, the area is a mecca 
for students and vacationers alike. The experi- 
ence of being there was at once both stimulating 
and relaxing. Mildred Dawson’s capable di- 
rection of the workshop created pleasant, varied, 
and enriching experiences. 

Two hundred ninety teachers representing 
twenty-five states attended full or part-time ses- 
sions. So encouraging was the response to this 
first Council-sponsored Workshop that Dr. 
Dawson is recommending that conference- 
workshops, rotated to reach different regions, 
be held annually under the sponsorship of the 
Council. She recommends further that credit be 
given and that an institution, not an individual, 
be made responsible for the promotion and ar- 
rangements. The 1954 conference had repre- 
sentation from junior and senior high schools, 
elementary schools, supervisory groups, prin- 
cipals, colleges and universities. Attending also 
were several librarians, a school psychologist, 
two members of a state education department, 
two state chairmen of English teachers in their 
respective states, several officers of state or- 
ganizations, and three editors. 

Dr. Smith presented four talks to the group, 
after which discussion groups met for further 
consideration of the problems raised. The Coun- 
cil is grateful, not only to Dr. Smith and Dr. 
Dawson, but to the many members of the Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College and the local 
citizens for their assistance and hospitality. 

Under the direction of Mabel Altstetter, 
the work of revising Adventuring with Books 
is going forward. 

The many teachers who found Children 
Learn to Write an inspiring guide, look forward 
to the revision which the committee hopes to 
publish in 1955 or 1956. 

Edna Sterling, Chairman 
Elementary Section 








Ouestion: 
“How can I best deal with children who 
have very poor vision, when the parents do not 


wish them to be assigned to special sightsaving 


rooms?” 


Answer: 
Of course, children with vision ranging from 
20/200 to 20/70 should have the advantage of 
a sight-saving class: small enrollment (about 
15 pupils), a teacher with special training, ap- 
propriate lighting, books printed in 24 to 30 
point of type, special instructional materials 
(such as maps and charts) printed in large type, 
special desks and other equipment for support- 
ing books, etc. If you cannot persuade the par- 
ents to give their children these advantages, 
then you may: 
1. Encourage parents to take their children to a 
spe- 
cialist and to return for 
periodic checks. 


competent vision 


2. Consult with the vision 
specialist regarding spe- 
cific needs and require- 
ments. 

4. Discuss additional needs 


with the school physician and nurse. 


4. Have a discussion with the 


heart-to-heart 
children regarding desirable lighting, posture, 
books, etc. 

5. Seat these children in the front of the room 


but make sure that they understand why. 


6. Seat them so that they have maximum light 
without glare. 


Obtain appropriate instructional materials. 
(See Lorraine Galisdorfer, Educational Read- 
ing Guide for the Partially Seeing. Buffalo, 
N. Y. Foster and Stewart Publishing Corpo- 


ration ) 


8. Write to your state department of education 
for bulletins and other special helps on the 
partially seeing. 


9. Read these references: 


Baker, Harry J. “The Partially Seeing,” Chapter 
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IV in Introduction To Exceptional Children. 
New York: The MacMillan Company, Re- 
vised 1953. 

Betts, Emmett A. “Visual Readiness for Read- 
ing,” Chapter XI in Foundations of Reading 

New York: American Book 
Company, Revised 1954. 

Suggested Equipment for Partially Seeing 
Pupils, New York (19); National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. 

Partially Seeing Pupils, New York (19); 
National 


Instruction, 


Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. 
Emmett A. Betts 
Director, Betts Reading Clinic 
1257 West Montgomery, 


Haverford, Pa. 


Ouestion: 

Is a basic spelling book 
desirable in teaching of this 
subject? If not, how does 
the teacher know tf she is 
teaching the children the 
set word requirement of 


her particular grade level? 


Should we group im the 
teaching of spelling as we do in the teaching of 
reading? 

Answer: 


A truly basic spelling book, or a valid basic 
spelling word list, is highly desirable for word 
selection and for word evaluation in the spelling 
program. But it should be understood that the 
evaluation of such a word list is itself very im- 
portant, for such a list should contain the words 
which are needed at the successive stages of 
child growth. 

A basic core of spelling words is made up 
of the common over-lap of child and adult 
writing as determined by research. A careful 
analysis of the vocabularies of lower elementary- 
school pupils indicates ‘that although children 
require many words common to adulthood 
they have some immediate writing needs which 
are different from those of adults. As children 








mature through childhood and adolescence, their 
writing vocabulary requirements tend generally 
to converge upon those of adulthood. Thus, a 
valid spelling list should supply the most com- 
mon words the maturing child needs when he 
needs them. 


The normal child who finishes elementary 
school should have made automatic the spelling 
of the commonest 3,000 or 3,500 most useful 
words in writing—not necessarily the most use- 
ful words in some other subject. Research now 
supplies data which indicate the most useful 
spelling words, and teachers should have access 
to these data (See A Basic Life Spelling Vo- 
cabulary, The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, 1951). While some children will learn 
more than 3,500 words in the elementary school, 
others may not be able to master a core of more 
than 500 or 1,000 words. A well-graded spelling 
list will supply an essential core for the re- 
tarded, who may be grouped for instruction in 
order to master the words they require individ- 
ually. 
that a slow- 
learning child will be helped more by master- 
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ing a core of 1,000 most useful spelling words 
than by studying a much larger number of 
words with indifferent success, for the com- 
monest one hundred words with their repeti- 
tions make up about 55 per cent of running 
writing, and the commonest 1,000 words and 
their repetitions comprise approximately 90 per 
cent of the running words used by the average 
individual. 


Ouestion: 

For best results, should spelling be taught 
as a separate subject, in connection with other 
subjects, or a combination of the two? 


Answer: 


It is probable that the best spelling results 
will be achieved in various ways by different 
teachers who meet and solve their problems in 
the situations which arise. To suggest that spell- 
ing should be taught in connection with another 
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subject as a common practice would probably 
mislead teachers and cause the neglect either of 
spelling or of the other subject. Nevertheless, 
Thompson, after investigating the effect of a 
course of study which correlated spelling and 
handwriting, concluded that, “spelling and 
handwriting can be integrated and that the 
achievement of pupils studying such a course is 
as high as that of pupils studying these subjects 
in separate periods with standard textboooks.” 
(Stanley I. Thompson, “Integration of Fifth- 
Grade Spelling and Handwriting,” Elementary 
School Journal, 42:357, January, 1942). How- 
ever, more evidence in widely varied situations 
would be necessary before generalizing upon 
this practice. 


No matter how active a curriculum may be 
or how well integration may be achieved by 
children, there most probably should be a 
specific time in every school program when 
each child should give spelling his undivided 
attention in order to master the words which he 
needs and cannot spell. A well-planned program 
for teaching spelling would provide: 1) a most 
carefully selected and well-graded list of words 
to be learned, 2) an efficient method which 
would guide each child to learn the words he 
does not know how to spell and which he needs 
in writing, and 3) an effective evaluative pro- 
cedure which would motivate the child to check 
the words misspelled in tests and to proofread 
his writing in all subjects, units, and situations 
in order to master the words misspelled. 


Although spelling may be thought of as 
a subject, it should be conceived also as an im- 
portant skill which makes living more ade- 
quate and facile. Spelling is part of life for near- 
ly everyone. To think of it only as a subject in 
isolation, or a subject taught in connection with 
one other subject is perhaps less suitable than to 
conceive of it as an essential skill which affects 
activity in all situations which require writing 
in school and in life outside the school. 
James A. Fitzgerald 
Fordham University 









to be the 
topic of discussion as we go to press. Here in 
Wisconsin this month we have the privilege 
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of voting “yes” or “no” on an advisory refer- 
endum to the question “Shall the State of Wis- 
consin provide a tax-supported statewide non- 
commercial educational television net work?” 
Since what happens in Wisconsin may influence 
action in other states, we would like to review 
the issues behind the referendum. 

The referendum will advise the legislature, 
from whom the decision ultimately must come. 
If they decide that the three-million dollar 
original investment and the operating cost, 
which amounts to 1% of commercial television 
expenses, are worthwhile, this state will have a 
network of 12 ETV stations (2 VHF and 10 
UHF). These stations will reach 95% of the 
states’ population and 98% of its area. The 
voters can decide that they want to follow the 
pattern of rejecting state-supported educational 
television, as was done in New Jersey and New 
York, or they may go on record as favoring the 
plans now in effect in Oklahoma and Alabama. 
Meanwhile, one week from election day, we 
must ponder over pamphlets received from two 
factions, the Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance and 
the Wisconsin Citizens Committee for Educa- 
tional Television. 

The Taxpayer group’s flyer discusses pros 
and cons of the question. Chief among its argu- 
ments against the referendum are these: (1) 
the network will be an encroachment upon free 
enterprise; (2) it could be an instrument of 
propaganda for the party in power; (3) ETV 
has not yet shown its worth; (4) for ETV to 
become available to the people they must have 
TV sets and the sets must be equipped for 
UHF—neither is the case for the majority of 
the people so why should they pay for some- 
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thing they won't use; (5) ETV 
will have a limited appeal and 
will compete for commercial 
audiences; (6) commercial TV 
is adequately equipped to present 
educational programs; (7) the cost of TV re- 
ceivers will be a burden to the schools; (8) the 
state can't afford it. 

Arguments for state-supported TV are 
these: (1) since the state is responsible for 
education, this powerful medium should be 
utilized; (2) the network couldn't be used for 
propaganda purposes since it would be under 
the State Radio Council which has successfully 
operated the state radio network for 30 years; 
(3) ETV would give an equal opportunity to 
all to see certain things that have been available 
to only a few in the past; (4) the programs will 
be frankly for a limited and specialized audi- 
ence, principally children; (5) the stations will 
cost only three million dollars to build and 
$240,000 annually to operate, a small percentage 
of the total education budget. 

The Wisconsin Citizens Committee is, of 
course, for the state-supported network. It 
points to the comparatively small cost of the 
project, the success of the state radio network, 
the precedent of other government-financed 
services, the wide coverage possible, and the 
success of other ETV stations. 
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ETV was stanchly defended last summer by 
Raymond H. Wittcoff. Writing in the July 17 
issue of Saturday Review, for a much less spe- 
cialized audience than Elementary English has, 
Mr. Wittcoff masterfully summarized the yield 
that can be had from ETV. Moreover, he cited 
the successful campaigns in St. Louis and Pitts- 
burgh which really brought ETV into their 
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circle of community agencies. 


The St. Louis Educational Television Com- 
mission raised funds to achieve professional 
standards of broadcasting. Gifts, donations, and 
grants raised the capital, and the communities 
served by the station pay a per Capita assessment 
based on school enrolments. 

In Pittsburgh the station is supported by 
subscriptions to its monthly publication, Pro- 
gram Previews. In Chicago $800,000 has been 
raised for an ETV station. 

ETV stations will not have to rely on local 
resources for programming. As Mr. Wittcoff 
pointed out, the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
Adult Education is financing The Educational 
Television and Radio Center at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and is giving Kinescope equipment 
to a number of cities in order that the best 
programs of the educational stations can be re- 
produced for exchange purposes. 

Some of the programs to be produced at 
the Center are Professor Frank Baxter's well- 
known course on Shakespeare, developed at the 
University of Southern California; a University 
of Michigan series on child psychology; a series 
on present and potential uses of atomic energy, 
produced with the cooperation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; rehearsals of a leading 
symphony orchestra; a series of foreign art 
films; a series of discussions by Mortimer J. 
Adler on the great ideas on which our democ- 
racy is founded; and, reports on the United 
Nations. Mr. Wittcoff stated that, ironically, the 
Center will cost less to operate than the fourteen 
million dollars which Proctor and Gamble spent 
last year on network TV to advertise its 
products. ; 

Is ETV urgently needed? Wittcoff cited the 
findings of a mothers’ committee in Wilmette, 
Illinois. The group watched every children’s 
program on commercial television for a solid 
week, starting on Christmas Day, 1952. “They 
reported seventy-seven murders, fifty shootings, 
thirty gunfights, seven kidnappings, fifty-nine 
fistfights, two knifings, twenty-two sluggings, 





three whiplashings, two poisonings, two bomb- 
ings, three murders by poison darts, a man hit 
over the head with a shovel, a man killed by a 
train, an attempted lynching, a man clawed by 
a tiger, a suicide, a girl locked in a vault, a boy 
beaten by his uncle, a man thrown over a cliff, 
three men locked in a safe, and a man blown 
up in an ammunition dump.” Child psycholo- 
gists tell us the kids take these things seriously. 

That TV has an Zz is the thesis of an 
article in the October Education Digest. “The 
Impact of TV,” by Estelle Roddy, reprinted 
from the May number of Childhood Education, 
says that today even small children have com- 
mon experiences because of TV. Teachers no 
longer have to search for or create these com- 
mon grounds. TV also gives meaning to many 
of the daily experiences which children under- 
go. Moreover, it now rivals mother, the teacher, 
and print as an authority. “I saw it on TV” is 
the highest authority to many children. 

On the other hand, TV may be limiting 
children’s experiences rather than broadening 
them. It may teach them more and more about 
less and less, and it will unless we make it the 
beginning rather than the end of the search for 
knowledge. While much that is original and 
creative comes from TV, more comes that is 
stereotyped and imitative. Can a child be taught 
simple and expressive melodies when he likes 
the polished music of TV professionals? Can he 
be taught simple, creative dances when he wants 
to dance like the ballroom professionals he sees 
on TV? 

Miss Roddy also asks if learning to recog- 
nize the trade names he sees is really learning to 
read? And what do you say to a child whose 
anti-social behavior is reasoned away with the 
comment “That’s what Roy Rogers does”? She 
answers that TV’s unique role needs many years 
of professional research before we can really 
answer these questions. 
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cellany of ETV station progress, plans, and pro- 
grams. Write to the National Citizens Commit- 
tee for a copy. The address is Ring Building, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Can Radio ies Taught?, Enjoying 
Radio and Television, and Let’s Learn to Look 
and Listen are three recent publications of the 
Wisconsin Association for Better Radio and 
Television. They are three of the best booklets 
that we have read on the subject. This can be 
said in spite of the fact that the outmoded seven 
propaganda devices are advocated as aids to 
judging radio-TV news. 

Even though the authors did not have an 
overall, authoritative set of listening principles 
to draw from, they have approached the subject 
in a practical and logical fashion and come up 
with good informative reading in this area. 
Program types discussed include radio drama, 
forums, news, political speeches, and sym- 
phonies. 

Let's Learn to Look and Listen and Enjoying 
Radio and Television cost fifty cents each and 
may be ordered from Mrs. Gerald Mueller, Eagle 
Heights, Madison, Wis. Can Radio Listening Be 
Taught? costs twenty-five cents and may be 
ordered from Mrs. N. W. Madding, 2545 Van 
Hise, Madison, Wis. 

The National ‘ttinion for Better Radio 
and Television says that commercial TV is offer- 
ing children four times as many filmed pro- 
grams based on crime and violence as it did 
three years ago. The finger is pointed at the 
so-called “Westerns,” both for large amounts of 
crime and brutality and for a sordid distortion 
of the “Old West.” In addition to the “West- 
erns,” these programs were classed as objection- 
able: Captain Midnight; Captain Video; Dick 
Tracy; East Side Kids; and Ramar of the Jungle. 

These programs the Association rated as 
excellent: Adventures of Blinkey; Campus 
Farmers; Contest Carnival; Ding Dong School; 
Kukla, Fran, and Ollie; Little School House; Mr. 
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Wizard; Super Circus; The Princess; Who 
Knows This?; Winky Dink and You; Youth 
Takes a Stand; Youth Wants to Know; and Zoo 


Parade. 
se 


TV is far better for the eyes of children up 
to eight years old than books, according to Louis 
Jaques, Sr., an optometrist. Speaking to the Wis- 
consin Optometric Association, Jaques said: “If 
the child sits erectly about 15 feet from a TV 
screen, a comfortable distance, he is doing more 
for his eyes during the early adjustment period 
.... Over-focusing by reading at close distances 
may cause nearsightedness . . . . It’s the curse of 
modern education that parents ruin a child’s 
vision with comics and books before he even 
gets to school.” 

2 


Newest among the magazines is Junior L1- 
braries, which began publication in September. 
It is sponsored by the Library Journal and is 
devoted to the field of school and children’s li- 
braries. Editorial offices are at 62 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

2 

Teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools, and graduate students preparing for 
teaching in elementary schools were given re- 
mission of half-tuition in the University of Chi- 
cago starting this fall. The half-tuition rate is 
offered by the University as a contribution to 
meeting the emergency caused by the shortage 
of elementary and secondary school teachers, 
according to F. S. Chase, chairman of the depart- 


ment of education. 


The Geographic School Bulletin, published 
by the National Geographic Society, resumed 
publication in October. The Bulletin, now in its 
33rd year, went to 27,000 teachers and pupils 
last year. A total of 140 specially prepared geo- 
graphic articles illustrated with more than 200 
photographs and maps were included in last 
years’ issues. The Bulletin may be obtained for a 
small charge by writing to School Service Divi 
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sion, National Geographic Society, Washington 
6. DC. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials for Social 
Studies makes up the September-October Sup- 
plement to the Chicago Schools Journal. This 
issue of the Supplement is an excellent compila- 
tion by Fredereick K. Branom of materials 
available on about fifty topics. The Chicago 
Schools Journal is published for Chicago teach- 
ers, but in the past other teachers have been able 
to obtain copies. Write to the Editorial Office, 
6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21. 

Janie Learns to peor a handbook for par- 
ents whose child will soon learn to read. Pub- 
lished by the Department of Elementary School 

Principals, NEA, the pamphlet presents the 

| thesis that learning to read is a long, continuous, 

| complicated process which involves young 
hearts, minds, and bodies. It requires constant 
and liberal applications of love, patience, under- 
standing, and skill, both from the school and the 
home. 

Janie Learns to Read appears to be a com- 
panion pamphlet to the earlier Happy Journey, 
the handbook for parents whose child is about 
to enter school life. It is just as excellently done. 
Order either of these pamphlets from the NEA, 
1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6. The 
price is fifty cents each. 


Creative Writing is a delightful anthology 
of writing by pupils in the San Diego schools, 
from kindergarten through the sixth grade. It 
might come in handy to ihspire your pupils by 
showing what others have done. Besides that, 
you, like us, might find it is effervescent when 
read aloud to your youngsters. 

2 
So You Want to Start a Picture File, by 
Bruce Miller, is a pamphlet which may be of 
use to teachers who want to make use of pic- 
tures in their classrooms. Miller explains in 
simple, common-sense language the value of a 
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picture file, where to find pictures, and how to 
process and display them. His booklet is really 
“an aid to better teaching,” but we might ques- 


tion its price. % 


The Educational Division of the Wilming- 
ton Public Schools has just announced the pub- 
lication of a series of new elementary curricu- 
lum guides. They have most attractive formats 
and embody a forward looking program. The 
foundation guide That We May Grow In The 
Elementary Schools, sells for $2.25. Using Lan- 
guage sells for $2.25. Orders should be sent to 
the following address: 

Mrs. Mina Press Brown 
Curriculum Center 
511 West Eighth Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 
The director of Elementary Education in Wil- 
mington is Muriel Crosby. 


The report of the 9th Annual Conference on 
Reading of the University of Pittsburgh, July 
13-24, 1953 stresses the subject of differentiated 
instruction in reading. It contains the papers 
read by Gerald A. Yoakam, William D. Sheldon, 
Helen B. Knipp, Nancy Larrick, Ruth Strick- 
land, and others. Dr. Yoakam is director of the 
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The Literary Guild selections for December: 
For boys and girls 5 and 6 years old: 
Horton Hears a Who by Dr. Seuss. Random 
House, Inc., $2.50 
For boys and girls 7 and 8 years old: 
Hurry, Skurry and Flurry by Mary and Con- 
rad Buff. The Viking Press, Inc., $2.75 
For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years old: 
The Tough Winter by Robert Lawson. The 
Viking Press, Inc., $3.00 
For girls 12 to 16 years old: 
6 on Easy Street by Betty Cavanna. The 
Westminster Press, $2.50 
For boys 12 to 16 years old: 
The Black Stallion’s Sulky Colt by Walter 
Farley. Random House, Inc., $2.00 


Conference. 


Professional Publications 


Words and What They Do to You. By 


Catherine Minteer. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1953. 128 pp. 

In this book an experienced teacher offers a 
set of well-organized procedures for bringing 
into the language arts program concepts and 
skills from semantics. Based on the studies of 
Irving J. Lee, the suggestions translate into the 
language of twelve- to fifteen-year-olds such 
semantic concepts as the difference between ob- 
jects, signs, and symbols; the distinction be- 
tween statements of observations and _ infer- 
ences; changes in word meanings through time; 
and the danger of thinking merely in an either- 
or mold. 

The sixteen lessons (chapters) in the book 
were developed in experiments with a group 
of three hundred students having a wide range 
of both L Q. and standardized reading scores 


back- 


The lessons, which vary in length, 


and with differing cultural-economic 
grounds. 
were used by the author in English classes one 
period a week for a two-year period, through 
the seventh and eighth grades. However, the 
content is easily adaptable fer more intensive 
work at the beginning of a course, for other 
classes, and for other grades. 

Each lesson is usefully organized into two 
major parts, a Teacher Summary and a Presen- 
tation to Pupils. The Teacher Summary has 
paragraphs on the theoretical basis of the topic, 
brief resource readings, examples of misevalua- 
tion in the area, and attitudes and habits for 
pupils to develop. The Presentation to Pupils is 
organized into these sections: Theory, Observa- 
tions, Experiments, Evidence, Conclusion, Ap- 
plications, and Questions. Such an organization, 
in addition to familiarizing the student with 
important ideas like theory, observation, and 
evidence, gives the student a chance to exercise 
his own powers of observation of word usage 
and his skill at inferring from observations. The 


applications are carefully drawn from student 


experiences, and the questions provide an op- 
portunity for reflecting on the meaning of the 
whole topic. 

In general, the book is excellent material to 
use in teaching for more critical listening, 
speaking, and writing and for more precise 
thinking. 

Leonard F. Swift 


The University of Illinois 


Speech in the Elementary School, by Mardel 
Ogilvie. (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 318 pages, 
$4.50). A valuable contribution to the profes- 
sional literature which deals with the develop- 
ment of effective speech in the elementary 
school child, approached from the currently 
approved communication angle 

Dramatics, puppetry, oral reading, choral 
speaking, giving talks, discussion, conducting a 
meeting, and assemblies are among the chapter 
headings, with practical exercises and effective 
bibliographies enriching each area. Illustrative 
photographic plates add realism and charm to 
the book. 

Of especial value to the young teacher is the 
appendix which offers, in a 4-level listing of 
kindergarten, primary, intermediate, and upper- 
grade interests, aims, activities, and items about 
the development of children. Several pages are 
devoted to a selective listing of films for teacher 
and pupils, with an index of producer and/or 
distributor. 

The author has provided a thorough and 
practical guide for the teacher who recognizes 
speaking activities as a vital part of the lan- 
guage arts program and who is willing to work 
creatively with her pupils in developing in each 
child effective oral communication, through the 
use of multiple, varied, interesting experiences 
in speech. 


Louise Abney 
Chairman, Department of Speech 
Kansas City (Mo.) Junior College 
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Mrs. Arbuthnot is well-known as a writer and lecturer in the field of children’s literature. 
She is the author of CHILDREN AND Books (Scott, Foresman, 1947) and three anthol- 
ogtes, combined in the single volume, THE ARBUTHNOT ANTHOLOGY (Scott, Foresman, 


1953). 


MARGARET MARY CLARK reviews books of science, social studies, and biography. Miss 
Clark is head of the Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Public Library, and editor of AD- 
VENTURING WITH Books (National Council of Teachers of English, 1950). 


Picture-Stories 
Who Built the Bridge? A picture Story by Nor- 
man Bate. Scribner's, 1954. $2.50. (4-8). 
This personification of bridge building de- 
lights small boys. They listen to the cadenced 
text, which is both factual and imaginative, 
with baited breath and demand it over again, 
immediately and repeatedly. The non-readers 
pore over the pictures with their realistic de- 
tails of all the machines, boats, and activities in- 
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volved, and the readers do the same with pride- 
ful reference to the text. The dramatic pictures 
in black, gray and yellow, suggest “Old Man 
River,” here called “Big Sleepy,” and the action 
is fascinating. There is an impelling sence of 
hurry in the text which increases the suspense. 
Boys sigh with Old Bridge when the last square 
of cement is spread and the New Bridge is 
finished. M. H. A. 


Horton Hears a Who. By Dr. Seuss. Illustrated 
by the author. Random House, 1954. $2.50. 
(6-9). 

Who knows who a Who is? Only Horton 
the Elephant who, a few years ago, sat on the 
egg of that galavanting bird Maisie and was 
“faithful one hundred percent.” Well, Horton 
is at it again. This time he espouses the cause of 
Whos who have a world of their own, a city 
government and a mayor all on a speck of dust, 
invisible to most eyes. The Whos are in danger 
of being snuffed out when Horton rescues them. 
After all, he maintains earnestly, “A person's a 
a person 


ical 


No matter how small.” But the cyn- 
Kangaroos and other doubters, unable to 
see the Whos, think Horton is crazy. Then 
Horton submits a great idea to the Whos. To 
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prove their existence, they must unite in one 
huge cooperative holler. How they almost fail 
to yell themselves into existence piles up the 
suspense but final shout does it. Horton and 
the Whos survive in a kindly and well-rhymed 
world such as only Theodore Seuss Geisel can 
create. Here is a verse story that is fact, fable, 
fantasy, and fun. The good doctor has done it 
again! M. H. A. 
Bobby and His Band. By Sally Scott. Pictures by 

Beth Krush. Harcourt, 1954. $2.00 (6-9). 

This pleasant little tale might be rated for 
younger children than the publishers list it—4 
to 7 perhaps, rather than 6-9. At any rate, even 
though Bobby’s brother played the clarinet and 
made fun of Bobby's toy trumpet, Bobby went 
off “rweet-tweeting” gaily and trying not to 
mind. How Bobby worked up a band with 
the neighborhood children playing on pans, 
pan covers, dinner bells, and the like and ably 
assisted by an odd character who played a comb, 
makes quite a story. Eventually, the band was 
big business, with seventeen cents to show for 
its efforts and a wonderful time into the bar- 
gain. The illustrations are delightful, especially 
Bobby's hei stepping march with his Basset 
Hound sniffing sportily at 
his heels. Why so few Bas- 
set Hounds in picture 
books? They are surely the 
world’s most comical look- 
ing dog and this one, 
staring sorrowfully at a 
bug, would make anyone 
chuckle. M. H. A. 





For the middle years, 
6-10 
Impunity Jane. By Rumer Godden. Illustrated 
by Adrienne Adams. Viking, 1954. $2.50 

(7-10). 

Many children and adults will remember 
Rumer Godden’s The Doll's House. Here igs a 
second doll story which the author tells us she 
hopes will be one of a series. This is a simpler 
tale than the first one and easier for children 
to follow. It is, moreover, that rarest of rare, a 
doll story for boys. And Gideon is no sissy, but 
an active member of his sex who holds his own 
with a tough gang and saves Impunity Jane 
and himself too. But that is the happy end of 
the tale. It began fifty years ago when a shop 
woman sold a four-inch doll saying she could be 
dropped with impunity. Effie asked what im- 
punity meant and when she and the doll heard, 


“able to escape without hurt,” the doll made up 
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her mind that was what she was going to be, 
forever. But Effie shut her up in a stuffy doll 
house and so did succeeding generations of 
Anns and Pollys, until Impunity Jane almost 
burst with wishing for escape and adventure. 
Then, one day, a boy lifted her out of that 
deadly doll house and made off with her. 
From that time on life was climbing, swinging, 
bicycling, and after the gang discovered her, 
being sometimes a sailor or an aviator or the 
inhabitant of anything from igloos to rocket 
ships. Life was real and life was glorious for 














Impunity Jane, but the boy was suffering from 
attacks of conscience. The conclusion of his 
argument with the still small voice is both 
ethical and joyous. It just could not be any 
better. The illustrations are as lovely as the 
story. They suggest the changing fashions in 
children’s clothes over the years, but the active 
Jane, tiny as she appears in the pictures, is a 
little masterpiece of chagrin, yearning, misery, 
surprise and sheer delight. M. H. A. 


For the middle years, 
7-10 
Tough Enough. By Ruth and Latrobe Carroll. 

Oxford Press, 1954. $2.75. (7-11). 

Tough Enough is more than a picture book, 
although Ruth Carroll's beautiful pictures to 
every page bring it within that classification. 
It is a first rate story for young readers, with 
its good plot, lively characters, and exciting 
action. In this sequel to Beanie, we meet the 
Tatum family again and Beanie’s new pup, 
Tough Enough. The young dog gets into the 
usual mischief, but when Beanie finds reasons 
to believe his puppy is a chicken killer, that is 
serious. It takes Beanie several days to pluck up 
the courage to tell his father what he has seen. 
Father is grave but mercifully doubtful. Might 
be just one of those “chicken-teasin’ dogs,” they 
must wait and watch. On a trip down Tatum 
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Creek to the store, Beanie and Annie Mae are 
overtaken by a spring freshet that develops into 
a fearsome flood. Only the frenzied warnings 
and guidance of Tough Enough save the chil- 
dren. Needless to say, when the anxious family 
finds them, Tough Enough is a hero. He has also 
been cleared of suspicion by vigilant Pa who 
caught the villain, a marauding chicken hawk. 

In both Beanie and Tough Enough, these 
sturdy mountain folks are hard working and ex- 
pect a purposeful responsibility of every child, 
too. But there is warm family affection, and 
the home-comings of the multitudinous Tatums 
add fun to the sense of family solidarity. 

M. H. A. 
Blue Canyon Horse. By Ann Nolan Clark. Illus- 
trated by Allan Houser. Viking, 1954. $2.75. 

(7-11). 

It is good to have Mrs. Clark writing about 
our own Southwestern Indians again, but how 
convey any idea of the haunting beauty of her 
storytelling? The book is about the Havasu 
Indians who have neither roads nor wagons and 
are completely dependent on their horses. The 
story begins with the flight of a young mare to 
the high country above the mesa, where the 
wild horses live. She does not know why she 
goes but she is driven by instinct. Down below, 
the boy grieves for the loss of his beloved 
horse and the old men try to console him. 

“The heart of the little mare” 

they tell him, 

“is wild and free, 

as Our hearts 

would be wild and free 

if the years 

had not taught us 

that the price of freedom 

is pain. 
On the heights, the little mare suffers un- 
easiness, excitement, deprivations, fear, tri- 
umphs. Down below, the boy yearns for her 
and dreams, with just a flicker of hope. When 
the spring comes the little mare returns to the 
boy with her colt, for “Here is friendship with 
the boy, her master” and “Home is the place for 
her baby.” This story is told as simply as the 
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quotations indicate, but the interlude of the 
boy’s hurt and waiting and then the joyous re- 
union with his horse make a dramatic and mov- 
ing contrast. The pictures done by an Indian 
are delicate in line and color, but convey some- 
thing of the wild free action of the horses and 
the grandeur of the rocky, colorful land. 
M. H. A. 
W hitey Takes a Trip. Written and illustrated by 
Glen Rounds. Holiday, 1954. $2.00. (7-11). 
Uncle Torwal had to deliver a team of 
horses to Mr. Bear Paw Smith way over in the 
Rattlesnake Buttes country. There was no one 
to take the team except Whitey, and he finally 
convinced his uncle that he was the very man 
for the job. He knew it was a day and a half's 
journey and that he probably would not meet a 
soul on the way, but he knew he could manage. 
What he did not count on was a loose wagon 
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wheel and the discovery of a runaway team, a 
broken wagon and their owner with a broken 
leg. What Whitey had to do to meet these 
emergencies called for resourcefulness and sheer 
nerve. Mr. Beaseley of the broken leg turned 
out to be a cheerful individual in spite of his 
mishaps, and he and Whitey received a rousing 
welcome when they finally reached the Stock- 
men’s Hotel. Whitey is considerably impressed 
with his surroundings but they are nothing to 
the surprises in store for him. The story leaves 
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Whitey jogging home, hardly able to contain 
the news of his successes and new possessions. 
Wait till Uncle Torwal and Hairpants Hage- 
dorn hear all! An honest, appealing little West- 
ern. M. H. A. 


For the oldest children, 
10-14 
Three Stuffed Owls. By Keith Robertson. Illus- 
trated by Jack Weaver. Viking, 1954. $2.50. 

(11-15) 

“Swede” Larson and Neil Lambert, two 
teen-age boys, had started the Carson Street 
Detective Agency with offices in the Lambert 
garage. But no one was more surprised than the 
yawning detectives when Ginny walked in and 
paid them a handsome retainer's fee, all of two 
dollars, if they would find her brother's stolen 
bicycle. This wealth carried them straight to a 
carnival, where they won a young pig they 
named Mildred. Egged on by the indignation 
of Neil's mother over that retainer’s fee, the two 
boys really go to work on the bicycle mystery. 
It leads them a lively chase involving a suspi- 
cious taxidermist, his missing assistant, who has 
a missing finger, a barn with a dungeon-like 
pit, a stuffed owl that hoots horrifically and 
sundry other birds stuffed and unstuffed. These, 
together with the active Mildred, play unusual 
parts in what comes near being a sinister case. 
For mystery fans this is a less contrived and 
more convincing plot than most and the lively 
characters make it more than ordinarily enter- 
taining. M. H. A. 


Black Lightning. By Denis Clark. Illustrated by 
C. Gifford Ambler. Viking, 1954. $2.50. 
(10- ). 


The story of this coal black panther in the 
jungles of Ceylon was told to the author by an 
old Buddhist monk who plays a leading part 
in the life of Black Lightning. The cub days of 
the young panther are particularly appealing 
and in shocking contrast to its weeks of cruel 





confimement in the cramped cage of a second 
rate circus. That a small boy, who is a disciple 
of the monk’s gospel of helpfulness to all, 
should free the panther from its circus cage is 
one of those incredible accidents that happens 
now and then. Once back in the jungle and in 
health again, Black Lightning finds a mate and 
rears a family, near the water hole which he 
shares tolerantly with the old monk. When the 
government decides to set aside some land for 
a wild game sanctuary, the kind old hermit 
persuades them to in- 
clude his cave and the 
water hole. So Black 
Lightning is safe as long 
as he does not wander. 
This is an exciting and 
well written story with 
less tragedy in it than 
most tales of wild ani- 
From Black Lightning mals. M. H. A. 





Rowan Farm. By Margot Benary-Isbert. Har- 
court, 1954. $2.50. (12- ) 

Last year, Mrs. Benary’s book about post war 
Germany, The Ark, was as distinguished as it 
was unusual. This year, in a full-size novel, she 
has continued the story of the Lechow family, 
still living in the Ark at Rowan Farm. Father 
Lechow, released from a Russian prison camp, 
is trying to reestablish himself as a doctor. The 





mother is succeeding as a dressmaker but is not 
too busy to sense the tragedy of Matthias, 
thwarted in his desire for an education, or to 
keep her eye on those eight-year-old imps, Joey 
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and Uhl. Andrea is stage-struck and getting into 
trouble at school in spite of her brains. But 
Margret is the central figure in this book. The 
sixteen-year-old kennel-maid to Mrs. Almut’s 
Great Danes, midwife to the other animals, 
kitchen assistant to sharp old Kathrin, she still 
has time to grieve over Bernd Almut's deflec- 
tion to a fluffy ruffles from the city. The Cellar 
rats are in and out of the story and there is 
quite a gallery of new characters. 

The story carries two central themes. The 
first is Margret’s work with the animals, be- 
ginning with her Quixotic rescue from the 
slaughterhouse of a dying Shetland pony, her 
success in nursing it back to health and her 
breeding and training of the prize dogs. Some of 
the tenderest scenes in the book take place in 
the barns and kennels of Rowan Farm. The sec- 
ond theme involves all the character. It is the 
project of the one-armed school master to re- 
store a bombed out farm as a decent habitation 
and place of work for returned war veterans. A 
Quaker, Mrs. Coleman from Philadelphia, is 
drawn into these efforts and offers Margret a 
position on their American farm. But it is Mat- 
thias who goes. A girl reporter takes a hand, and 
gives the project the kind of publicity that wins 
even the hostile mayor. Joey and Uhl are in the 
thick of everything and are among the funniest 
and most convincing small goys in modern lit- 
erature. 

No outline of the book can give any sug- 
gestion of the power and scope of this gripping 
story. With the exception of two unloveable and 
tragic youths, caught in catastrophe from child- 
hood, these people are all moving out of the 
shadows of a war-stricken country into normal 
life. The Lechows are too busy with their own 
struggles to have any time for complaints or 
self-pity. But they are not too busy to help other 
people to a place in the sun. Children and youth 
should not miss this fine book. M. H. A. 


Good-bye, My Lady. By James Street. Lippin- 
cott, 1954. $3.00. (12-  ). 
This is more than a dog story. It is the 














story of the swamp country, of a lonely old man 
and of a growing boy who possesses nothing, 
yet is rich and secure. Secure because he shares 

_ Uncle Jesse's one- 
F room cabin and his 
love, rich because he 
has the river and the 
swamp and now a 
dog, and what a dog! 
First, she was only 
the weird sound of 
laughter in the moon- 
lit forest. Then she 
was a small tigress 





fighting for her life 
against a pack of hog 
From Good-bye, My Lady dogs. And finally she 
was his dog, a small trembling creature which 
laughed instead of barked, licked herself clean 
like a cat and shed tears when she was scolded. 
Uncle Jesse and Skeeter had never seen her like, 
but they knew that something rare had been 
added to their lives, and Skeeter trained her 
painstakingly. Soon her fame brought people 
from miles around to see her hunt and hear her 
weird laughter. But her fame brought tragedy. 
She proved to be an African Basenji, lost from 
famous kennels which had advertised for her. 
The decision is in Skeeter’s hands, for no friend 
would give him away. But Skeeter has been 
growing up, and his decision is a credit to Uncle 
Jesse’s love and training. After the beloved dog 
has gone, their friend Cash says, “Figured a 
little coffee might go good before y'all went 
back.’ He poured three cups, stout and black, a 
man’s drink. Skeeter downed it, bitter though it 
was. After all, he was grown up. Then he and 
Uncle Jesse headed for the swamp and home.” 
The beauty of the river and swamp are in 
the book and the kindliness of humble people 
to each other. Mr. Street's recent death will be 
a loss to young readers. M. H. A. 
Social studies ; . 
Farther and Faster. By John G. McCullough and 
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Leonard Kessler. Leonard 


Illustrated by 
Kessler. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1954. $2.50. 
(7-9) 


Early man had to walk to his destination and 
carry his burdens on his back. Through the ages, 
though, he evolved new ideas for transporting 
himself and his possessions with greater ease 
and efficiency. He domesticated animals, de- 
veloped the wheel, boats, and roads from crude 
beginnings. With the invention of engines he 
advanced still farther until he could cover the 
world by sea, land, and air. This lively and hu- 
morous interpretation of man’s ideas for im- 
proving his lot will appeal to younger readers. 
It also suggests a sound introduction to upper 
primary units on transportation because of its 
original approach. Black-and-white drawings 
with dashes of orange on every page are enter- 
taining as well as informative. M. M. C. 
The True Book of Policemen and Firemen. By 

Irene Miner. Illustrated by Irene Miner and 

Mary Salem. Children’s Press. 1954. $2.00. 

(6-8) 

Books on community helpers written at the 
primary level are always welcome, especially 
when they can be read by the children. This new 
title on the subject gives practical information 
on the personal qualities and health needed by 
policemen and firemen, their training, duties, 
and equipment. The print is large and there are 


many bright colored illustrations. M. M. C. 





From The True Book of Policemen 


and Firemen 





Weapons; a pictorial history. Written and illus- 
trated by Edward Tunis. World Publishing 
Co. 1954. $4.95. (11 and up.) 

Teachers will welcome this remarkably fine 
book for what it contributes to the study of 
many periods in history from prehistoric times 
to the present day. Of greatest value, in the ele- 
mentary curriculum, are the sections on Greek, 
Roman, Dark Ages, Medieval, American Indian, 
pioneer, and war periods. Though the material 
is about weapons, it does give insight into the 
times in which they were used. The book is 
large in size, and every page has from one to 
half a dozen excellent drawings which show 
weapons, costumes, castles, forts, tournaments, 
etc. Written for all ages, the volume is high in 
entertainment as well as informational values. 
Good upper-grade readers can follow the text, 
and the illustrations alone offer a rich back- 
ground. The book has no index but a detailed 
table of contents arranged by topics should 


M. M. C. 


prove most useful. 
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Illustration from WEAPONS: A PICTORIAL HISTORY written and illustrated 
by Edwin Tunis, published by The World Publishing Company. Illustration 
shows a large TREBUCHET, the heavy howitzer of medieval artillery. 
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California Gold Days. By Helen Bauer. Double- 

day and Co. 1954. $3.00 (9-13) 

From the day in 1842 that Francisco Lopez 
found gold clinging to the roots of an onion he 
dug to flavor his lunch, the search for gold be- 
came one of the great episodes in California 
history. The hazardous journeys made by land 
and by sea to reach the gold country, the way 
the miners lived, the towns that grew and the 
towns that died, are among the well presented 
subjects. Excellent diagrams of different types 





From California Gold Days 


of mining and mining equipment, historic pic- 
tures, and modern photographs that recreate the 
life of the period contribute a great deal to the 
book. There is a detailed index. This new title 
is third in a series which includes California 
Mission Days and California Rancho Days. 
M. M. C. 
I Know A City. By Katherine Shippen. Illus- 
trated by Robin King. Viking. 1954. $2.75 
(11 and up) 


The growth 
of a city is a 
fascinating sub- 
ject when ap- 
proached from 
the point of 
view of the plan- 
ning necessary 
to protect and 
improve the 
health, culture, 
and safety of 


many people living to- 
gether in a commu- 
nity. Katherine Ship- 
pen has chosen the city 
of New York to de- 
scribe this develop- 
ment. Starting with its 
colonial beginnings, 
when the city fathers 
were coping with such 
hazards as chimney fires, and muddy streets 
where any one walking after dark “could easily 
stumble on a pig—the forerunner of the mod- 
ern sanitation truck,” the author describes the 
establishment of street lighting, transportation, 
water supply, schools, libraries, and other urban 
improvements from their beginnings. Many 
humorous or dramatic incidents liven the tell- 





From 1 Know A City 


ing. The book is highly entertaining and offers 
a good perspective on the involved problems of 
city life. Illustrated with many black-and white 
drawings and well indexed. M. M. C. 


The F. B. I. By Quentin Reynolds. Random 
House (Landmark Books). 1954. $1.50 
11-16) 


Young readers will have a new appreciation 
ot this federal bureau of investigation when they 
read its history, standards of selecting em- 
ployees, and thorough course of training. A 
cross section of cases which have been solved, 
involving sabotage, robbery, kidnapping, and 
atomic spying are described. Emphasis is on the 
detailed and careful handling of each case 
rather than on the glorification of the criminal. 
The book contains a foreword by J. Edgar 
Hoover, and has twelve pages of photographic 
illustrations and a comprehensive index. 


M. M. C 
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A New Horn Book 
Publication 


CAROLINE M. HEWINS: 
HER BOOK 


containing 


A MID-CENTURY CHILD 
HER BOOKS* 

by Caroline M. Hewins. With an 
Introduction by Anne Carroll Moore 


CAROLINE M. HEWINS AND 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

by Jennie D. Lindquist. With an 
Introduction by Frederic G. Melcher 


AND 


Illustrated with twenty pictures from the 
books Miss Hewins loved, her own “Mid- 
Century Child” and the complete Third 
Hewins Lecture emphasize the gay, fes- 
tival spirit she brought to her tasks as 
Librarian at the Hartford Public Library 


from 1875 to 1925. This limited edition 
will not be reprinted, so please reserve 
your copies now. November 15th. Green 
cloth binding. $3.50 


Order from 


THE HORN BOOK, INC. 


585 Boylston Street Boston 16, Mass. 


* Originally published by Macmillan, 






1926 


Hawau: Gem of the Pacific. By Oscar Lewis. 
Illustrated by Stephen Medvey. Random 
House (Landmark Books). 1954. $1.50 
(10-14). 

Though the book is a history of Hawaii 
from its volcanic origins to the present day, the 


author has described many foods, customs, and 
industries of the island which will give it added 
usefulness in the elementary social studies. The 


history is simply and entertainingly written and 
covers the most significant facts of Hawaii's 
growth. There are many illustrations in brown 
tones, a glossary of Hawaiian words and a good 
M. M. C. 


index. 
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Reading Kouudup 


Reading Roundup — an exciting new 
series for young teen-agers — offers a 
well-balanced selection of fiction, nonfic- 
tion, plays, and poetry, chosen from ap- 
propriate British and American sources. 
Readable type, delightful color illustra- 
tions, and interesting selections make 
this series appealing to both boys and 


A new basal reading-literature 


series 


Grades 7, 8, and 9 


girls. 
A strong skills 


growth in reading. 


Reading Tests and a Teachers Guide 


accompany each book. 


D. C. HEATH 


aud Company 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 


program promotes 





San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 
Home Office: Boston 16 


Dallas 1 








Putting Spelling to Work 


To be successful, a spelling program 
needs roots in the language arts. For the 
ability to spell correctly grows best from 
a thorough understanding of language. 


It is true that children may learn to 
spell by memorizing lists of words. Rare- 
ly does such learning last. Spelling learn- 
ing lasts when children have the oppor- 
tunity to meet and use words in real 
language situations. 


Here are some of the experiences in- 
volved in this opportunity: changing the 


form of words to suit the context; discov- 
ering the many different meanings words 
may have; discovering the relationship 
between sounds and letters; and learning 
how useful a dictionary can be. 


Success in spelling depends on re- 
sourceful teachers and good learning ma- 
terials coming together. We can say with 
assurance that WORD POWER 
THROUGH SPELLING, for grades 2 
through 8, is a most successful spelling 

rogram because it has deep roots in the 
elnines arts. 


—— SILVER BURDETT COMPANY —— 


45 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
e SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO ° 


DALLAS 























ADVENTURING WITH BOOKS 


for kindergarten-through-sixth-grade children 





These illustrated lists, complete with annotations, publishers, prices, and suggested 
grade level, contain 1250 titles of books for children. Prepared by librarians and 
classroom teachers, they include eleven classifications of books. 





1. Picture stories for the primary grades. 2. Folklore, legends, myths, and epic 
tales. 3. Around the world in fact and story. 4. Tales for every taste. 5. They 
really lived (an introduction to biography). 6. Literature of the Bible. 7. Singing 
words—poetry and music. 8. Holiday books. 9. Nature and science. 10. Industry 
and invention: resources and conservation. 11. Arts, crafts, hobbies, and games. 











115 pp. $.60 each (twenty or more, $.50 each) Stock No. P56-16 


{ts Not Con Gate For Christmas! 


You can still send that teacher friend a gift membership in the NCTE by sending 
along $3.50. His ELEMENTARY ENGLISH will be started in January, and he will 


be reminded of your thoughtfulness all through the year. Get those gift orders in now. 





LANGUAGE ARTS FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN 


Volume II in a five-volume series 












This series is being prepared by the Commission on the English Curriculum 
(Dora V. Smith, chairman). Volume II is intended to aid in improving the teaching 
of language arts in the elementary school. 


Part I—The relationship of language to child development 
Part I1—Listening, speaking, writing, and reading 
Part I1[—Interrelationships of the four language skills 


Part IV—A good language arts program; cooperation of school, home, and 
community; suggestions for evaluation 





$3.75 each ($2.35 to NCTE members) Stock No. M27-11 
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“Like a second right hand...” 
| SVE FILMSTRIPS 


Always on hand to augment regular instruction, to supplement the text, and to "visual- 
i ize’ what your students are reading — that is the important role being played by SVE 
Filmstrips today in countless schools of every size. Join the thousands who have proved 
to themselves through regular usage that SVE Filmstrips are authoritative, versatile, low 
cost, and are designed to fit the curriculum. 


NEW! STEPS IN BUILDING A PARAGRAPH 
In Full Color * Intermediate — Jr. High 























A unique set of 4 full-color filmstrips present the 
fundamental procedures to be followed in writing 
compositions as outlined in Campbell and Mac- 


Nickle’s Voyages in English Series, published by la as © Pawoes ‘work? 
Loyola University Press. Suitable for use with any er. - 
elementary English text. Prepared by Mary Esther = wi atte AL e 
Buscher, M.Ed., a supervisor of instruction in St. F 4 +/ 
Louis, Missouri. Produced in cooperation with Loyola A, j i 
University Press. a re ¥ stig Os sad 


These strips are designed to teach children not only 
“how to write'’ but more important, ‘what to write’’; 
the easy step-by-step procedure involved in working 
with paragraphs; to build a stock of words and use 
a well-formulated outline in their creative writing 
program. 





Al29-| Steps 1-3 (selecting a subject; limiting the subject; thinking about the topic) (40 
frames) 


A1l29-2. Steps 4-5 (building a vocabulary: words expressing ideas to be developed; making 
an outline) (40 frames) 


Al29-3 Steps 6-7 (beginning sentences that attract attention; the topic sentence; unity and 
coherence in paragraphs) (40 frames) 


Al29-4 Steps 7-8 (effective ending sentences: titles for compositions) (40 frames) 
Each filmstrip, in color, captioned $ 5.00 
Al29S complete set, 4 filmstrips, boxed $19.00 


We invite you to see for yourself... 


Complete and mail the coupon below today to secure any of these filmstrips for a |0-day 
‘no obligation" preview. Many more outstanding filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides on English 
are illustrated and described in the 56-page SVE Educational Catalog. Request your FREE 
personal copy today along with the booklet, ‘'Teach- 
ing With A Filmstrip." 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


(A Business Corporation) 
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! Society For Visual Education, Inc. 

' 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois E. E. 

' Gentlemen: Send the filmstrip sets indicated below for a "no 
! = obligation preview. | will either return the sets within 10 days or 
; ask that you bill me (or the school) for them. 

! For preview — No.'s__. 

i . ( ) | would like a dem- 
i ( ) Free Educational Catalog enateaiian at ae 
( ) “Teaching With A Filmstrip" booklet Scheel Shastes. Ga 
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Arithmetic — 
a new series 
| LEARNING TO USE ARITHMETIC 


| IN EVERY | 


| Science — 


| 
"anew series ELEMENTARY FIELD | 


| HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


eal Aeath otters you 
oo A WEALTH OF | 
NEW 

naan, MATERIAL 
tect for 1955 


READING ROUNDUP 


History — 
a new copyright edition 
| HISTORY ON THE MARCH 














First Books — y | 
a new series j 
THE FIRST BOOK j 
j D. C. Feath and Company 
’ SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 14 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO §$ ATLANTA $ DALLAS 1 ' 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 
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